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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY: 



A SKETCH OF ITS LIFE FOR 300 YEARS. 



L BOBE&T BOLLOGE, Friiioipal-1683-1699. 



1/ERY soon after the Reformatioa the question of founding a 
^ College in Edinburgh began to engage the attention of 
the Town Council and city ministers. In this they probably 
had many motives. It was partly zeal for the spread of educa- 
tion, partly a natural wish to have their young men educated 
according to the new ways, in an institution over which they 
should have control, and by teachers in whom they should have 
confidence. It was manifestly, too, for the advantage of the 
youth of the city to have such a College at home, where they 
could get a high education without the inconvenience and 
expense of a residence at St Andrews, Glasgow, or Aberdeen. 

The obstacles in the way of the founders were many and 
diflScult to overcome. Queen Mary naturally did not look with 
favour on the proposed establishment of a Reformers* College ; 
the Bishops, who were Chancellors of the existing Universities 
of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, used all their influence 
in Church and State against the new and rival scheme ; while 
perhaps the greatest difficulty of all was the founders' lack of 
funds. To remedy this, they petitioned Queen Mary for grants 
from the confiscated church revenues and for a site, but 
without success. In 1663, however, we find them agreeing to 
pay £1000 Scots to John Pennycuick, Provost of the Collegiate 
Church of St Mary in the Fields, for the site and ruined ' 
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buildings of this once great religious house. This bargain does 
not seem to have been carried out, as two Provosts, Balfour and 
Gib, succeeded Fennycuick, and it was not till 1581 that, as 
Craufurd, the earliest historian of the College, tells us, ** they 
purchased of John Gib and John Fenton their right to the 
Kirk o' Field, to be a place for the situation of the intended 
College." 

This, the scene of Damley's tragic fate, is the site of the pre- 
sent College, on the South Bridge. The house which was 
blown up on the night of 10th February 1667, was afterwards 
repaired and used as the dwelling of the Principal. Dalzel, 
writing in 1803, says it still existed. The Library now covers 
its site. 

The triumph of the anti-Episcopal party in the Church in 
1680, cleared the way for the foundation of the new College. 
The Town Council gained their point, with the zealous 
assistance of James Lawson, successor to Knox as chief 
minister of Edinburgh, and another city minister, Walter 
Balcanquall, father of Heriot's executor, the Dean of Rochester. 
After buying out the King's creatures, they began in a humble 
way to prepare buildings for their new College. With the scanty 
funds at their command, it was necessary that they should 
utilize as far as possible existing structures on the ground. 
They accordingly began to enclose these within a wall, which 
included an irregular pile near the Kirk o' Field, which 
the Duke of Chatelherault had built on the site of an hospital 
that Somerset's Englishmen had burned down after Pinkie fight. 
This was the town house of the Duke until the forfeiture of the 
Hamiltons, when the Town Council bought it. It was after- 
wards the cause of much litigation, for the Hamiltons on their 
restoration laid claim to it, and the Council had to repurchase it 
in 1613, for £3000. This building occupied the site of the 
centre of the north side of the present quadrangle. 

Meanwhile, as the patched up and motley pile of buildings 
was being prepared, the Council applied to King James VL for 
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a Charter for their infant College. This document was signed 
by the King at Stirling, on the 14th of April 1682. Among its 
other provisions it conferred on the Council and city ministers 
the entire control of higher education in the city, and in this 
respect as well as in many others, the new Town's College differed 
from the three older foundations, each of which was an 
imperium in imperio, with valuable privileges and immunities 
from civil control. 

In the middle of 1683 the College buildings were ready for 
occupation, and it became necessary for the Council to appoint 
an instructor for the expected students. On the recommenda- 
tion of Mr James Lawson, they fixed on Bobebt Bollock, a 
young man of good family, who was then a Begent of Philosophy 
at St Andrews, a ripe scholar, an excellent organiser, and a man 
held in the highest esteem for his pure personal character. 

Bollock accepted the invitation of the Council, and began, in 
the lower hall of Hamilton House, the lectures of his first 
session, in October 1683, to a large class of students, who had 
been attracted to the infant College by his great reputation. 

Very soon, however, he became sensible of a difficulty that 
has never ceased to be manifest to all his successors in Scottish 
Chairs, — the insufficient preliminary education of many of his 
students. Latin then was not only in itself an important 
branch of a liberal education, but was a part of the indispensable 
equipment of a student. It was the universal medium of 
communication among the learned, the language in which 
College Lectures \^ere delivered, and which the students were 
required to use, not only in the class-room, but everywhere 
within the bounds of the College. 

Bollock found many of his students very imperfectly 
acquainted with Latin, and accordingly, on his advice, the Town 
Council appointed David Nairn to be second Begent, with the 
special duty of preparing the backward students in Latin, so 
that they might be found qualified for entrance to the regular 
course in the following session. The infant College tbu3 started 
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its first session in'October 1583 with two instructors, a Regent, 
who taught the more advanced students all the subjects of the 
Gist, or Bejan, class, and a teacher of Latin, who taught a pre- 
paratory class. 

Though by their Charter the Council had power to institute 
Faculties of Philosophy and Language, Theology, Laws, and 
Medicine, they resolved to proceed cautiously, and only 
establish at first the Faculties of Arts and Theology. The 
scheme of education approved by them was wide and thorough. 
The curriculum required of a student before " laureation," or 
graduation, was one of four sessions, during all which time 
the student was to be instructed in all the subjects of his course 
by the same Regent. The old Academic names for a student 
at the difierent stages of his course were retained. Thus a 
Regent of Philosophy, on beginning, taught in the first year the 
Bejan class, a name derived from the University of Paris. 
B^jaune (Bec-jaune) in falconry means an "eyas," or callow 
hawk just out of the nest; so the Bejan was the "yellow-bill," 
or freshman, of the University. The students of the rotat- 
ing Regent became Semis in their second session ; while next 
year they are Bachelors ; and in their final session, Magistrands, 
We may add that these old names are still in use in the Arts 
Faculty of Aberdeen University, with the slight diflference that 
a third year student there is called a Tertian. 

At first the Council resolved that their students should 
reside within the College and should wear gowns. They fixed 
the rent of chambers at £4 if the student wished to have a 
whole bed to himself, or £2 each person if two lay in one couch. 
But though they spent the bequest of the first benefactor of 
the College, Bishop Reid of Orkney, in fitting up chambers, the 
number of students soon out-grew the accommodation the 
slender resources of the College could provide, and for many 
years, perhaps from the very beginning, there were resident and 
non-resident students. Very stringent rules were laid down as 
to their walk and conversation. Early hours were enjoined, and 
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the speaking of Latin in any place when they met. They were 
forbidden to frequent tennis courts, (the " billiard rooms " of those 
days), and taverns, or to play cards or dice. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see when they could find leisure for such relaxations, for 
during the whole session, from October till the end of August, 
the day's work began early and ended late in the afternoon^ 
except on "play days." However, the Council, if careful to 
protect their students from contamination in public gaming 
places, showed an enlightened desire to promote healthful 
exercises among them. We find them resolving to " repair the 
bounds of Mure Lands for the students' playing place." This 
seems to have been the ground beside Bruntsfield Links, now 
called Warrender Park, which, unfortunately for the University 
Athletic Club of to-day, the successors of the Founder-Council 
leased for 999 years to Lord Provost Warrender. 

Archery, Bower tells us, was then the exercise in most repute, 
and on this " playing place " the young men of the new College 
set up their butts. 

Notwithstanding the distracted state of the kingdom in 
1583-84, the work of the infant College went on calmly. Even 
at this early stage it had benefactors. Part of a legacy left by 
Bishop Beid to found a College in Edinburgh was paid over to 
the town's College ; King James granted to it the tithes and 
lands of the Archdeaconry of Lothian, and a legacy of three 
hundred volumes from Mr Clement Little was the first stone in 
that goodly cairn, the Library. 

Next year two great difficulties arose. The plague dis- 
persed Begents and students, and the restored Hamiltons 
claimed the greater part of the patchwork College buildings. 
Both these obstacles were got over, and Session III. began 
in February 1586 instead of October 1585. A few days 
after. Bollock was made Principal of the College, but he con- 
tinued to teach his class till its " laureation." Nairn soon after 
died, and was succeeded by Charles Lumsden, a St Andrews 
student, who, however, resigned at the beginning of the Fourth 
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Sefision in October 1586, on appointment as minister of 
Duddingston. The Town Council then resolved to elect two 
new Regents by the now familiar device of open competition. 
Candidates were invited to come forward. Six young men entered 
the lists, and, after a public disputation of ten days, the 
examiners elected Adam Colt and Alexander Scrimger. 

The next event of importance in the early annals of the 
College was the first graduation, or ** laureation " of RoUock's 
class in August 1587, when the Principal conferred the degree 
of M. A. on 47 students, four of whom, Ferme, Heslop, Charteris, 
and Sands, afterwards became Regents, and the last two. 
Principals of the College. 

RoUock then resigned his Regentship, and was appointed 
Professor of Theology, which office continued to be united to 
that of Principal till 1620. Philip Heslop won the vacant 
appointment. 

Shortly after there were other changes in the staff; indeed, 
these subjected the new institution to such inconvenience that 
the Council took pledges from newly-appointed Regents that 
they would not resign before a certain time. The smallness of 
the salary given by the Council — £100 Scots — was the cause of 
these frequent vacancies, and though this was supplemented by 
small fees from the students, yet the Council seem to have been 
compelled, in years when provisions were very dear, to give the 
Regents allowances in addition to their salaries. 

At the beginning of Session VII. in October 1589, the teaching 
staff consisted of Principal RoUock, and Regents Ferme, Colt, 
Sands, and Charteris. Next year the Town Council and the Col- 
lege of Justice contributed £3000 Scots to found a Professorship 
of Law, but though two Professors sat in this Chair, they lectured 
on Humanity and not on Law. The first, Adam Newton* 
advocate, resigned in 1594, and his successor, Adrian Damman, 
a native of Ghent, Resident at the Scottish Court for the Low 
Countries, held office only till 1597, when the income of the 
490-called Law Chair was appropriated to six bursaries of fifty 
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merks each— that sum being then considered a sufficient allow- 
ance for an ordinary student — and £100 to a Latin tutor. 

For some time the young College went on its uneventful 
way, till in February 1599, Principal Rollock died. During his 
sixteen years' tenure of office, Rollock's heart was given to his 
young men. Other men may have been more learned, but a 
better choice could not have been made as head of the young 
seat of learning than this wise and zealous man, with his singular 
power of impressing on the mind of youth his own living piety. 
•* Under Rollock," says Sir A. Grant, " a religious character so far 
pervaded the institution that he may almost be said to have 
presided over a Protestant house of religion in the Kirk of 
Field." 

Such confidence had the Town Council in his judgment that 
they left in his dying hands the nomination of his successor. 
The man whom he advised them to appoint was Henry Charteris, 
one of the Regents, whom the Council made second Principal 
of the College on 14th February 1599. . 



n. EENBT CHABTEBI8, Frinoipal-1699-1620. 



The College that began so humbly under Rollock had, 
at his death, grown into one of the most flourishing in the 
country, in face of many difficulties, both political and from want 
of funds. The frequent changes in the teaching stafif were so 
manifestly a hindrance to this growing prosperity that in 1608 
Walter Balcanquhall, who had been one of the most zealous of its 
promoters, to remedy this in a measure, got the consent of the 
other city ministers to pay over to the Council kirk-session 
funds amounting to £8100, on condition that the Council 
engaged, for all time coming, to pay 1000 merks a year to 
augment the salaries of the masters, and agreed to give the city 
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ministers a joint voice with the Council in the election of 
Principal, Masters, and Regents of the College. 

The great event in the history of the College, during the 
Principalship of Mr Charteris, was the famous disputation at 
Stirling in 1617. 

King James, having returned to his ancient kingdom after 
an absence of fourteen years, "had ane earnest desire," says 
Craufurd, " to honour the CoUedge with his presence, and hear 
ane publick disputation in Philosophy," but the pressure of 
business while he was at Holyrood prevented this. He therefore 
commanded the Principal and Begents to meet him at Stirling 
Castle on the 19th July, when in the Chapel Royal the king 
commenced a disputation which " continued with much cheerful- 
ness above three hours," says Craufurd. 

Principal Charteris, " being naturally averse from publick 
showes/' prevailed on Mr John Adamson, minister of Liberton, 
to preside. Mr James Fairley, a Regent, drew up the Theses, 
while Sands, Young, Reid, and King impugned them. These 
Theses, on such ubjects as, " That Sheriffs and other inferior 
magistrates ought not to be hereditary," have been preserved in 
a book called " The Muses* Welcome to King James." 

This pedantic exhibition exactly suited the taste of the king. 
He not only took part in the debate, " speaking to the purpose 
with much understanding and good language," but when the 
disputations were over, " he fell to speak of the actors," making 
silly puns on their names. Thus, he said, "the defender is 
justly called Fairley, his Thesis had some fairlies (wonders), and 
he sustained them very fairly," while he alluded to the Principal's 
learning and modesty thus — " Well, his name agreeth very well 
with his nature, for Charters contain much matter, yet say 
nothing, but put great purposes in men's mouths." This style 
of witticism, however, was, it is known, quite according to the 
taste of the time. 

" I am so well satisfied with this day's exercise that I will," 
said the king, "be godfather to the College of Edinburgh, and 
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have it called the College of King James." But all that came 
of this was the official title inscribed over its gates, Academia 
Jacobi VI. Begis. James, indeed, had in Bollock's day granted 
the teinds of Currie to the new College, and had done it a 
good turn by sending the Earl of Gowrie and some other young 
nobles to study within its walls. But with this the fountain of 
royal munificence dried up. It was otherwise, however, with 
private donors, who gave large sums to found bursaries and to 
endow the Chairs. Chief of these was the gift of Mr Bartholomew 
Somerville, who gave 20,000 merks to endow a Professorship of 
Divinity, and 6000 to buy a house for the incumbent. 

In the year 1620 a very disgraceful piece of jobbing brought 
about the resignation of Principal Charteris. He, as we have 
seen, though a very learned and excellent man, was of so modest 
and retiring a disposition that justice was not done to his good 
qualities. Patrick Sands, a former colleague, after holding his 
Begentship for eight years, had resigned it to be travelling tutor 
to Lord Newbattle, son of the Earl of Lothian. On his return 
to Edinburgh, he studied for the bar, but not succeeding, his 
brother-in-law, David Akinhead, Dean of Guild, " having great 
power in the Council, began to project a way to get him made 
Primar of the CoUedge." Charteris, in 1618, having applied to 
have his salary of £500 Scots made equal to that of the city 
ministers, the Dean of Guild, seizing the opportunity, told him 
that the College resources could afford no increase to him, which 
was not true, and advised him to accept the first vacant parish 
offered to him. Charteris took the hint, and would have resigned 
at once, but the Begents prevailed on him to remain until 
March 1620, when he accepted a call to North Leith. In 1626, 
however, he was recalled to the College, and appointed Professor 
of Divinity, at a salary of 1000 merks. 
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m. PATBIGE SAISTDS, Fnnoipal-1620-1622. 
BOBEBT BOTD, Frinoipai-1622-1623. 



The way beiDg now clear for the Dean of Guild's brother-in- 
law, Patrick Sands was appointed "Primar" of the College 
during the pleasui*e of the Town Council. As he was an 
advocate and not a minister, his appointment necessitated the 
separation of the offices hitherto held by the Principals. 
Accordingly the staff of the College was increased by the 
election of Andrew Ramsay, one of the city ministers, to be 
Professor of Divinity and Rector of the College. This professor- 
ship was never again united to the Principalship, but has 
always been a separate Chair. In this year also, the two senior 
Regents, Young and Reid, were created " Public Professors," the 
first of Mathematics and the other of Metaphysics. They still 
continued to be rotating Regents, but in their capacity of 
Professors they delivered lectures twice a week to the students 
of the Bachelor and Magistrand years. 

"Mr Patrick Sands having," writes Dalzel, "given small 
satisfaction in the government of the College, resigned that 
charge on the 7th August (1622) into the hands of David 
Akinhead, then Provost of the city, and received a gratuity of 
1000 merks." The Council invited Robert Boyd of Trochrig, son 
of the Archbishop of Glasgow, and then Principal of Glasgow 
College, to accept the vacant appointment, conjoined with that 
of a city minister. Boyd accepted the offer, and. was appointed 
in December 1622. He resigned very shortly afterwards, " for 
what reason does not appear," says Dalzel, but Bower shows 
from Calderwood that it was on account of his anti-Episcopal 
opinions. As he had not conformed to the " Articles of Perth," 
King James viewed his appointment with great disfavour, and 
wrote an angry letter to the Council, commanding them to 
" put him not only from his office, but out of your town, at the 
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sight hereof, unless he conform totally." On this Boyd resigned 
in January 1623, and was succeeded by John Adamson, minister 
of Liberton. Mr Adamson had formally been a Regent for 
some years. It was he, as we have seen, who presided at the 
disputation at Stirling in 1617, in place of the then Principal 
Charteris. 



17. JOHUr ADAMSOir, Fiincipal-1623-1651. 



The distracted state of public affairs in Scotland, and the 
division of both clergy and laity into two parties, diflfering so 
widely both in their religious and political principles, had, na 
doubt, an injurious effect on the affairs of the College,— an 
effect which might have been more serious had Principal Adam- 
son not been a moderate and judicious man, who strove to keep, 
as much as possible, those under his charge from becoming 
partisans of either faction. 

In 1625, when King James died, the College that we have 
seen rising from humble beginnings in the early years of hi& 
reign, had grown into a flourishing and popular institution, and 
for many years after, its annalists find little in its internal 
affairs to record, but changes in the staff and the proceedings at 
graduation ceremonies. At one of these laureations, that of 
1626, an incident occurred that strikingly illustrates the power 
possessed by the city clergy of that day. 

William Struthers, one of the ministers, and Moderator of 
the Presbytery, had, in an address, spoken of Philosophy a& 
** the dish-clout of Divinity." At the next graduation ceremony, 
James Reid, Senior Regent and Professor of Metaphysics,, 
answered in a thesis this contemptuous remark by reminding 
his hearers *' that Aristippus said he would rather be a Chris- 
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tian pbilosopher than an unphilosophic divine/' Struthers, 
being highly offended at this retort, induced the city ministers 
to join with him in a complaint to the Town Council against 
Beid, and the result was that he was ultimately forced to 
resign his appointment, though he had got a mandate from the 
Privy Council ordering the patrons to retain him in his office. 
The city gave him £1000 Scots, to show their sense of his faith- 
ful services for twenty-four years ; " indeed," says Dalzel, " they 
seem to have set him aside with great reluctance, and to have 
sacrificed him merely to the implacable resentment of Struthers 
and his friends." 

When King Charles revisited Edinburgh in 1633, the 
arrangements for his reception were superintended by Principal 
Adamson and Drnmmond of Hawthomden, who had been a 
student of the College in 1605, and who took the greatest 
interest in its prosperity during his life, while at his death he 
bequeathed all his books to the Library. 

When Bamsay resigned in 1626 his offices of Professor of 
Divinity and Bector of the College, the patrons elected 
Alexander Morrison, Lord Prestongrange, one of the Lords of 
Session, to the latter office. He took the oath in 1627, but, 
like his predecessor, he looked on his Bectorship as merely an 
honorary appointment. After his death in 1631, the office was 
in abeyance for nine years, but in 1640 the Council resolved 
that it should be revived, and a Bector elected annually. 
Minute regulations defining his duties were drawn up, he was 
to have six assessors, a silver mace was to be carried before him, 
and one of the students was to get £20 Scots a year for acting, 
as his macer. He was to be " the eye of the Council . . . 
and the mouth of the College"; to preside at all College 
ceremonials; see that the Begents did their duty; keep the 
matriculation roll and list of benefactors ; and be the Council's 
adviser on the finances of the College. 

The man chosen to do these duties was Alexander Hender- 
on, minister of the " Great Eirk " of Edinburgh, the ablest 
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Fresbjrterian minister of his day. During his tenure of the 
office till his death in 1646, he did good service to the College. 
Hitherto, the City Treasurer had managed the finances of the 
seat of learning as part of his general work, but the Rector 
got a separate College Treasurer appointed. "It was chiefly 
through his influence and persuasion that the revenue of the 
College and its fabric received so many additions about thi& 
time/' says Dalzel. These benefactions he supplemented by 
borrowing, on the security of a city bond, a sum of £21,777 Scota 
for the use of the College, while his influence at Court got for 
the institution the remaining rents of the Bishopric of Orkney 
and the Deanery of Edinburgh. '* In the brief period of his 
Rectorship," says Sir Alexander Grant, " Henderson gave an 
immense stimulus to the College of Edinburgh. He was the 
ablest educationist and the man of clearest insight of all who 
had had to do with the College since its foundation. He saw 
what was wanted and had the energy and the tact necessary for 
securing it. It would have been an inestimable advantage for 
the Universities of Scotland if his life could have been pro- 
longed for twenty years." 

By the early regulations of the College, the Regent of the 
Bachelor Class was required to teach his students the elements 
of Hebrew Grammar, but on the institution of the Divinity 
Professorship in 1620 this duty was transferred to Ramsay and 
his successors, to the extent of giving the Divinity students one 
lesson a week in Hebrew. In 1642, however, the Council, pro- 
bably on Henderson's advice, resolved to appoint a special Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and to invite a learned foreigner, Julius Con- 
radus Otto, to undertake the office, on one year's trial, at a 
salary of 1200 merks. He held the chair till 1656. 

In the year 1645 the ravages of the plague in Edinburgh 
were so great that the 63rd session terminated in April instead 
of August, and though its violence had greatly abated in the 
autumn, the Town Council thought it prudent not to open the 
College gates, but determined that the work of the next 
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session should be done in Linlithgow, where the students 
assembled in October 1645. 

In the following year Henderson, — ^who had been appointed 
Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1641, — spent some months at 
Newcastle, where he engaged in the celebrated controversy with 
King Charles on the respective claims of Presbytery and Prelacy. 
His constitution being greatly enfeebled, he returned to 
Edinburgh, where he died in August 1646. The Town Council 
shortly after re-appointed Ramsay to the Rectorship for two 
terms of a year each, but in 1648 the rigid Presbyterian party 
in the General Assembly deposed him for favouring 'the secret 
"Engagement" for arming Scotland on the Kiug^s behalf* 
Exactly a month before the execution of King Charles, Robert 
Douglas, a city minister, was made Rector. He was the last 
Rector of the College chosen from outside the Town Council till 
the institution of the present Rectorship by the Universities' 
Act of 1858. In 1665 the Council resolved that the Lord 
Provost should always be ex officio Rector and Governor of the 
College. 

Ramsay presided as Rector at the meetings of Commissioners 
in 1647, chosen to represent "the four Universities," in accord- 
ance with an enactment of the General Assembly of 1645. 
Edinburgh was officially recognised as a " University " by the 
representatives of the three other foundations, who thus met 
" to consult about the affairs of the Universities." Undoubtedly, 
as we have seen, the standard of teaching was at least as high 
in Edinburgh as in any of the Universities, but as the range of 
subjects was still limited to those in the Faculties of Arts and 
Divinity, the College was yet hardly worthy of the higher 
title. 

Through all the stirring times of King Charles' proclamation, 
the battles and the execution of Montrose, and the King's 
arrival in Edinburgh, work in the College seems to have gone 
on quietly. In October 1650, when the business of the 69th 
session should have begun, Cromwell occupied the city, and the 
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College authorities found it impossible to open their gates. 
They were advised to cross the Firth to Fife, and accordingly 
the lectures of the 69th session were delivered at Kirkcaldy. 
Next winter they were able to occupy their own building, when 
the session began with a Bejan class of 56 students, a wonder- 
ful number in these troublous times of civil war — a month after 
Worcester fight. 



V. BOBEBT LEIOHTOIT, Fiincipal-1653-1662. 



Shortly after the commencement of the 70th session, Principal 
Adamson died, after a meritorious tenure of office of 28 years. 
No successor was appointed for a long time, as the Town Council 
held no meetings for fifteen months after the battle of Dunbar. 
In March 1662, however, they met and elected William Colvill, 
who had been deposed by the General Assembly in 1649, along 
with Rector Ramsay, for favouring the cause of Charles I. 
Edward Mosley, one of the commissioners or judges sent down 
by Cromwell's Parliament to regulate the affairs of Scotland, 
objected strongly to the appointment of a royalist Principal, and 
the Town Council had no alternative but to bow to the absolute 
authority of the commissioner, and cancel the appointment. In 
January 1 653 they elected to the vacant office the saintly Robert 
Leighton, then minister of Newbattle, afterwards to be so well 
known as Bishop of Dunblane and Archbishop of Glasgow. 

Leighton was the eldest son of Alexander Leighton, a Scottish 
medical man settled in England, who, for the^ heinous crime of 
writing ZiorCs Plea against Prelacy, was, in 1630, sentenced by 
the Star Chamber to be whipped in the pillory, have his nose 
slit, his ears cut off, his cheeks branded S. S., to be fined £10,000, 
and imprisoned for life. Robert was born in 1611, and at the 
age of sixteen was sent from London to Edinburgh College, where 
he graduated in 1631. After some years spent in residence 
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abroad, he was licensed in 1640, and next year became minister 
of Newbattle. 

He was a man of the most singular sweetness and humility 
of mind, so moderate and tolerant in his views as to incur the 
enmity of no party. He preferred to dwell on the great points 
where all agreed rather than on the smaller matters that so 
unhappily divided man from man then, and it was the " devout 
imagination " of his life that these differences might be healed 
up. 

He held the office of Principal of the College for nine years 
Bishop Burnet, who knew him well, says " he was a great blessing 
to it, for he talked to all the youths of any capacity or distinc- 
tion, that it had great effect on many of them." Leighton^s 
career after the Restoration is of course well-known, — ^how he 
became Bishop of Dunblane and then Archbishop of Glasgow, 
but so great was his affection for Edinburgh College that he 
retained for many years his chambers in its buildings. 



VI. WILLIAM COLVILL, Prinoipal-1662-1675. 
AITOREW CAHT, Prinoipal-1675-1685. 



On Leighton's retirement in December 1661, the Town 
Council availed themselves of the opportunity of recompensing 
Mr Colvill for his disappointment ten years before, and accord- 
ingly they elected him to be Principal in March 1662. His 
sentence of deposition had been revoked in 1653, and at the 
time of his election he was minister of Perth. Little is known 
of his history further than that he was a man of moderate 
opinions. He was offered several Scottish bishoprics, but would 
never accept preferment. 

He left no mark on the life of the College. 
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At the end of the session, No. 80, in which Colvill was made 
Frimar, Thomas Craufurd " laureated " the Magistrand class, 44 
in number. Craufurd was the first historian of the College* 
He was a graduate of St Andrews, a good scholar, and greatly 
devoted to the interests of the College, whose early annals he 
wrote, and with which he was connected for about thirty-seven 
years. 

Craufurd was Professor of Mathematics as well as a Regent 
of Philosophy. For twelve years after his death the former 
office was held in abeyance, but in 1674 the Town Council 
wisely resolved to appoint as ^Professor of Mathematics a man 
who should devote himself to his special subject without being 
required to act also as a rotating Regent. To the new office thus 
created they invited James Gbegory, the inventor of the 
Gregorian or reflecting telescope, then holding a similar 
appointment in St Andrews. By his acceptance of the post 
Edinburgh College gained the services of a " great mathematical 
genius, perhaps in that age second to Newton alone." 

In November 1674 Gregory delivered his inaugural address- 
Within a year his career of rare promise was unhappily cut 
short. While showing the satellites of Jupiter through a 
telescope to his students on an October night in 1675, he was 
struck with sudden blindness, and being seized with fever, he 
died in a few weeks after, at the early age of 36. 

On the death of Principal Colvill in this year, Mr Andrew 
Cant, minister of Trinity College Kirk, was chosen to be his 
successor, at a salary of 2000 merks and a house, and 1600 
merks in addition as minister of the East Kirk of St Giles. 
This joint stipend was equal to £200 sterling, a large salary for 
that time. 

" His history is not well-known," says Bower. " Whether 
he be the same person whom Addison mentions in one of his 
^Spectators,' and of whom there is a portrait in Marischall 
College Library is uncertain, though there is a great probability 
that he was." He was Primar of the College for ten years. 
B 
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On the death of Professor James Gregory in 1675, the Town 
Council, for no very apparent reason, did not elect aDj one to the 
vacant office, but as an interim arrangement appointed "Mr 
John Young, student/' to be tutor of Mathematics at a salary of 
300 n^erks. He continued to teach on this footing for about 
eight years, when the patrons chose David Gregory, nephew of 
the illustrious James, to be Professor. He was then a young 
'man of 22, who had graduated at the recent laureation of 1683. 
He was a brilliant mathematician, and a worthy successor of his 
uncle. He had the "honour of having been the first to give, 
public lectures on the Newtonian Philosophy. This he did in- 
Edinburgh five and thirty years before those doctrines were 
accepted as part of the public instruction in the University of 
their inventor." 

He served the College of King James for nearly, nine years 
with increasing fame. He was made a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1692, and on the retirement of Bernard from the 
Savilian Professorship at Oxford in this year, he was elected his 
successor. He resided at Oxford till 1710, when he died 
at the age of 49. 

As we shall see, his uncle and he were two of a brilliant series 
of scholars who have made the Mathematical Chair one of the 
most famous in the annals of the Arts Faculty of the University. 

We have now sketched the histoiy of the College of King 
James VI. from its " day of small things " in 1583 to the end of 
the first century of its life. We have seen it grow from the 
infant institution, in which Bollock taught his first Bejan class, 
and Naime prepared the backward "bairns" in Latin for 
matriculation next session, — ^to a College with fairly equipped 
Faculties of Philosophy and Divinity. 

The original scheme of four Begenis, with a Primar who 
should prepare Divinity students for license, had by the end of 
the first century expanded so as to include the Principal, four 
rotating Begents, one of whom was Professor of Metaphysics, a 
Begent of Humanity, whose duties were very much those of 
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Naime when he first joined the staff, and a Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Arts Faculty, while in the Faculty of Divinity 
were Professors of Divinity and Hebrew. 

Not only is the end of this first century of academic life an 
interesting period in itself, as a point from which to look back 
on the progress of the seat of learning, but in it we reach a well- 
marked epoch, when events occurred that fairly entitled the 
Town's College to take rank as a University. Sir Alexander 
Grant, its latest historian, has made it plain that the authors of 
the College Charter did not contemplate the fouudation of a 
Studium Generale, or University in the mediaeval sense, as 
St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen were constituted by their 
Bulls from the Popes. The founders of Edinburgh College were 
content to establish a City College for promoting the higher 
learning, and though, as we have seen, the standard of teaching 
was fixed from the first at the University level of the day, and 
the other Universities subsequently were willing to rank 
Edinburgh College on a footing of equality with themselves, yet, 
for the first century of its academic life, the institution in the 
Kirk 0* Field was merely a "degree-giving College," like 
Marischall College in Aberdeen. 

Sir Alexander Grant fixes the time when the transition was 
made from College to University, as that "when its patrons 
abolished the tutorical system, and substituted Professors of 
special subjects for the Regents of Philosophy," that is the year 
1708 — ^but surely we may hold worthy of the honour the year 
] 685, which saw the beginning of the Faculty of Medicine, and 
the de facto establishment of the great medical school, which 
has added such brilliance to the fame of Edinburgh University. 
For a number of years before this date, a coterie of clever 
physicians in Edinburgh, who had been educated abroad, had 
been doing excellent work for the advancement of the science 
and practice of medicine in the city. The leader of this band of 
workers, Sir Bobert Sibbald, tells us his associates were Doctors 
Burnett, Stevenson, Balfour, and Pitcairn. In his autobiography. 
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quoted by Bower, he says he had learned in Paris the value of 
herbs in the treatment of disease, and had therefore resolved to 
study the botany and natural history of Scotland after his 
return. This led him "to the designe of establishing the 
medicine garden in Edinburgh." Dr Balfour and he got from 
the gardener of Holyrood "ane inclosure of some forty feet 
every way." James Sutherland, " a youth, who, by his industry, 
had attained great knowledge of plants and medals," undertook 
the culture of this humble prototype of the Botanic Garden. By 
contributions from the gardens of friends, and plant specimens 
brought in from the country, they made a collection of eight or 
nine hundred plants at first. Then they ** got several of the physi- 
cians in town to concur in the design, and to contribute so much a 
year for the charge of the culture and importation of foreign 
plants. Some of the chiruigeon-apothecaries, who then had much 
power in the town, opposed us, dreading it might usher in a 
College of Physicians, but by the care and dexterity of Dr 
Balfour, they were made friends to the design, and assisted us in 
obtaining of the Council of Edinburgh a lease to Mr James 
Sutherland, for nineteen years, of the garden belonging to 
Trinity Hospital, and adjacent to it." This place was known, 
till quite recently, as Physic Gardens, though now covered by 
the lines of the North British Railway Company. They begged 
plants and seeds for their garden from friends at home and 
abroad. Medical students were asked to send contributions 
from any place they might visit, and grants of money were made 
by the Court of Session, the Advocates, and the Exchequer. 
With this help, the garden grew considerably every year. 

Not content with this, Sibbald, in 1680, instituted confer- 
ences of the physicians, when they discussed rare cases, new 
books, " or any other curious learning." This led to his propos- 
ing to institute a College of Physicians. Sibbald had on his 
side the Duke of York, the Earl of Perth, and the Universities, 
but the city of Edinburgh and the surgeons strongly opposed 
him. Sibbald succeeded, however, and the Great Seal was 
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appended to the patent of the College on St Andrew's Day in 
1681. 

Sir Robert became President in December 1684, and in the fol- 
lowing March he was made, by the Town Council, Professor of 
Medicine in what they, for the first time, called " the University of 
this city." They had previously made Sutherland teacher of 
Botany, at a salary of £20, and in September 1685, they elected 
other two members of the College of Physicians, Drs James 
Halket and Archibald Pitcaim, to be colleagues of Sir Bobert 
Sibbald, and Professors of Medicine. Booms were assigned to 
these Professors, but no salaries. 

The Council, in this way, established in 1685 a Faculty 
of Medicine in their University, but as teaching was left 
optional, no systematic instruction seems to have been given 
in their lecture rooms by these Professors, who, probably, 
looked on their appointments as purely honorary. Sibbald, 
indeed, began, in 1706, to lecture privately on natural history 
and practice of physic, and Pitcaim (who had been a Professor 
at Leyden, where he had delivered so learned an inaugural 
address, that the curators raised his salary one-half) probably 
gave demonstrations in anatomy in the Surgeons' Hall. The 
appointments of 1685 were all the Town Council could do to 
show their sense of the impoilance of medical instruction, but 
we have to wait for nearly forty years after this for the real 
foundation of the Medical School as a working body. 

The mention of the name of this singular mixture of learning, 
wit, and professional skill — Archibald Pitcaim — tempts us to 
digress a little, especially as of the numerous anecdotes told of 
him this one gives us a glimpse of the curious professional life 
led in Queen Anne's time by distinguished physicians, both in 
Edinburgh and London. Pitcairn's favourite tavern was the 
''Qreppa" of his Latin Ijrrics, a dark set of underground rooms 
in the Parliament Close. Here he used to receive his patients. 
" On one occasion," says Dr Bobert Chambers, " a woman from 
the country called to consult him respecting the health of her 
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daughter, when he gave a shrewd hygienic advice in a pithy 
metaphor, not to be mentioned to ears polite. When, in conse- 
quence of following the prescription, the young woman hscd 
recovered her health, the mother came back to the Greping Office 
to thank Dr Pitcaim, and give him a small present. Seeing 
him in precisely the same place and circumstances, and sur- 
rounded by the same companions as on the former occasion, she 
lingered with an expression of surprise. On interrogation, she 
said she had only one thing to ask — " Well, sir, have you been 
sitting here ever since I saw you last ? " 

" Pitcaim was professedly an Episcopalian," says the author 
of the Traditions of Edinburgh, " but he allowed himself a 
latitude in wit which his contemporaries found some difficulty 
in reconciliug with any form of religion. Among the popular 
charges against him was that he did not beUeve in the existence 
of such a place as hell ; a point of heterodoxy likely to be sadly 
disrelished in Scotland." Pitcaim, who in 1710 had petitioned 
the Town Council for a seat in the Tion Kirk, did not relish 
any imputation against his creed. 

One of the cases in Lord Fountainhall's ** Decisions " in 1712 
arose from this touchiness. At a book auction, where a copy 
of Philostratus sold at a high price, whQe there were no bidders 
for a copy of the Bible, Pitcaim said, " Not at all wonderful, 
for is it not written, Verbv/m Dei manet in ceternum" For 
this the famous Dr James Webster, the convivial pastor of 
that stem flock " The Tolbooth Whigs," called him an atheist, 
whereupon Pitcaim pursued him for defamation. Chambers 
tells how he lost his case. " The defender, much puzzled what to 
do in this case, consulted a shrewd-witted friend of his, Mr 
Pettigrew, minister of Qovan. Pettigrew came to Edinburgh to 
endeavour to get him out of the scrape. " Strange," he said, 
^' since he has caught so much at your mouth, if we can 
catch nothing at his." Having laid his plan, he came bustling up 
to the physician at the Cross, and tapping him on the shoulder, 
said "Are you Dr Pitcairn, the atheist?" The doctor, in his 
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haste, over-looking the latter part of the query, answered 
"Yes." 

"Very good," said Pettigrew, " I take you all to witness that 
he has confessed it himself." 

Fitcaim, seeing how he had been outwitted, said bitterly to 
the minister of Govan, whom he well knew, " Oh, Pettigrew, 
that skull of yours is as deep as helL" 

" Oh, man," replied Pettigrew, " I am glad to find that you 
have come to believe that there is a hell." The prosecutor's 
counsel, who stood by at the time, recommended a com- 
promise, which accordingly took place. 

Such was professional life in the Edinburgh of the early 
days of the Union. 



TIL ALEXANDEB MONBO, Frinoipal-1685-1690. 
aiLBEBT BULE, Piiiicipal-1690-1701. 



On the 9th of December 1685, Dr Alexander Monro was 
appointed ninth Principal of the College. He was a graduate 
of St Andrews, " and was," says Bower, " universally allowed to 
be a good scholar and a man of talents." He was a staunch 
Episcopalian, and, as we shall see, suffered at the Revolution for 
his opinions. 

Shortly after his appointment, John Paterson, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, put forward claims to be Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. King James favoured his claim, and in March 1686 
granted to him and his successors the office of Chancellor " of 
the College or University" ct Edinburgh, but as the Scots 
Parliament refused to ratify this appointment, the E^ng changed 
his mind, and resolved to make the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
for all time coming Chancellor of the University. A charter 
was drafted, constituting the College a University^ with the 
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Lord Provost its ex officio Chancellor, but the Revolution came 
before James had signed the deed, and the institution had to 
go on with its good work, still nominally a College. 

At the Revolution the Senatus consisted of the following 
members : — ^Dr Alexander Monro, Principal ; Dr John Strachan, 
Professor of Divinity ; Alexander Cunningham, Andrew Massie, 
Herbert Kennedy, Thomas Burnet, Regents of Philosophy; 
David Gregory, Professor of Mathematics ; John Drummond 
Regent of Humanity ; Alexander Douglas, Professor of Hebrew. 

Though now, as in previous times of religious and political 
conflict, the cause of learning must have suffered, the effects of 
the great convulsion at the College were organically immaterial. 
The only actual change inside the walls seems to have been 
that a Royal Commission— appointed to see carried out in the 
Universities the Act of 1690; obliging every Principal and Pro- 
fessor to swear allegiance to William and Mary, and to sign the 
Confession of Faith, — removed from their offices Primar Monro, 
two Professors in the Divinity Faculty, and two Regents. 

The Commissioners requested the patrons to appoint 
successors to those who had not taken the tests, and accordingly 
the Council elected as Principal ' Dr Gilbert Rule, on 26th 
September 1690. 

Dr Rule was in early life a Regent in Glasgow University, 
and in 1651 sub-Principal in King's College, Aberdeen. He 
was afterwards minister at Alnwick, whence he was ejected in 
1662 for non-conformity. On his return to Scotland he had to 
flee from the Privy Council; he took refuge in Holland, where he 
studied medicine at Leyden. He returned to his native land 
and practised as a doctor at Berwick till King Charles' Third 
Indulgence enabled him to become minister of Prestonhaugh. 
Shortly after he paid a visit to his niece in Edinburgh, who had 
recently given birth to a child. With consent of Mr Turner, 
Episcopalian incumbent of St Giles, Rule baptised this child in 
that church. For this he was sent to the dungeons of the 
Bass Rock. 
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At the Revolution he became minister of Qreyfriars^ 
Edinburgh, and in 1 690 was made Principal of the College. 

Dr George Campbell, the founder of the College Theological 
Libraiy, who was then Professor of Divinity, was a dear friend 
of Rule's. Their houses were so situated that their study 
windows were directly opposite to each other. Rule used to sit 
late over his books, while Can^bell's habit was to rise early, so 
that his candles were often lighted before the Principal had 
retired to rest. From this circumstance the one was called 
" The Evening Star," the other " The Morning Star." When 
the Principal died in 1701 Professor Campbell was deeply 
affected, and said with much emotion, ** The Evening Star is 
now gone down, the Morning Star will soon disappear." Nor 
was he mistaken, for he survived his friend only to the autumn 
of that year. 

Principal Rule was a voluminous and able writer, chiefly of 
works in defence of Presbyterian principles. 

On the appointment of David Gregory to the Oxford Pro- 
fessorship in 1692, the Town Council appointed his brother 
James to be Professor of Mathematics. They held that hitherto 
there never had been a " constant profession of the mathematics " 
in the College, so they proceeded to erect such a permanent 
Chair, and appointed James Gregory to be incumbent of it. 
He held the Chair till 1725. He was an able teacher, but far 
inferior to his illustrious relatives as a mathematician. 

The Town Council had in 1676 appointed John Sutherland, 
Botanist of the " Medicine Garden," to teach Botany at a yearly 
salary of £20. In 1695 they formally made him Professor of 
Botany in the College, adding that " the Physic Garden is in 
great reputation both in England and in foreign nations by the 
great care and knowledge of the said Mr James." This was the 
last addition to the staff of the College within the seventeenth 
century. 

When the Town's College began its work in 1583 it 
assumed the function of degree giving, seemingly without any 
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authority, and it was not till the confirmatory Act of 1621 that 
Parliamentary sanction was given to its d^rees. Though instruc- 
tion was given in the two Faculties of Arts and Divinity, the only 
degree conferred was that of M.A., on the students who had 
been carried by their Regent through all the classes of the 
course. In this year of 1695 an important widening of their 
degree-conferring function3 took place, to be followed, as we 
shall see, soon after by a greater enlargement still, until, by the 
year 1709, degrees had been conferred in all the four Faculties 
of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Divinity. 

The first of the new degrees was an honorary one in Civil 
Law, conferred on Joseph Brown, an Englishman, in December 
1695. What were the services to country or College of this, the 
first of the distinguished roll of Edinburgh LL.D.'s, no one now 
can cell, but Dr Brown appreciated the honour to the extent of 
£1$, whicli he remitted from England as a donation to the 
Library. 

The state of education in the Scottish Universities at this 
time was much in the mind of the remarkable man who after- 
wards became the eleventh Principal of Edinburgh College, — 
William Carstares. ''Himself an accomplished scholar," says 
Dr Story, " he could not but see with regret and alarm, the 
decadence of learning and culture among the clergy, which had 
marked the evil years since the Restoration. The persecuted and 
expelled ministers had little opportunity of study. The younger 
men who furtively entered the ministry between 1662 and 1688, 
set greater store by Presbyterian zeal than by liberal scholarship 
or theological science. Carstares bestirred himself to secure 
able Professors and to provide the adequate salaries, without 
which it would be neither easy nor honourable to solicit and 
to secure the services of the erudite or the pious. ''I have 
spoken to the King," he writes in April 1691, after his return to 
London, " about allowing to the Universities some part of the 
Bishops' rents, and he seems much more inclined to do so than 
to give them to particular men. I shall not fail to push tho 
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matter as far as it will go, because it is service to the King and 
country. I could be content too, if you fell upon some method 
to call a foreign professor, such as De Yries at Utrecht; if you 
will get a call, I shall promote it." 

Carstares succeeded in persuading King William to make a 
grant of £1200 to the four Universities from the bishops' rents 
that had fallen to the Crown on the abolition of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. Of the £300 which fell to the Edinburgh College 
£100 was to be devoted to the Endowment of an additional 
Professorship of Divinity, and the remaining £200 to the sup- 
port of twenty bursars of £10 in the Faculty of Theology. The 
first occupant of this Begius Chair of Divinity and Church 
History was John Cumming. Dalzel says that this, the first 
Regius Professor of the College, was introduced " about this 
time " (1694), but " there is no evidence," writes Dr David Laing, 
''that he obtained his commission till the year 1702. He 
qualified before the Magistrates on 10th November that year." 

Mr Cumming lectured regularly on Church History till his 
death in the year 1714. 

Principal Rule died in 1701, and for about two years the 
College was without a head. During this time there occurred 
one of the many confiictfii between the College and their patrons- 
the Town Council. The Regents, in a small matter, whether 
the graduation ceremony of 1703 should be public or private,^ 
asserted their independence as an academic corporation, and 
virtually set aside the authority of the Town Council. The 
Lord Provost therefore at once announced a visitation of the 
College, at which the Lord Advocate, Sir James Stewart, in the 
Act of Visitation declared it to be law that " the Magistrates and 
Council have had and exercised the only and full government of 
the College." The Regents at once submitted, but the Council 
acted to the College in a spirit far from magnanimous. They 
t)egan to make such irritating regulations as these: — They 
issued rules of conduct for the students, declared that all 
diplomas should make honourable mention of the Council as 
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patrons, and should have the City Seal appended to them in a 
white iron box, and that the graduation fee should not exceed 
JE4 Scots. " In itself the rupture/' says Sir Alexander Grant, 
"was a sign of the growing, strength' of the College. The 
Begents and Professors doubtless thought themselves justified 
in claiming an independence equal to that enjoyed by the 
Senatus of any of the other Universities, on a level with which 
the College of Edinburgh had been repeatedly placed." 



Vm. WILLIAM CABSTAEES, Piinoipal-1703-1715. 



In May 1703 the patrons elected as successor to Bule ''the 
good and great Mr William Carstares, high favourite of King 
William and of his Cabinet for Scots' affairs. The Jacobites and 
ill affected lords for this called him the Cardinal He surely 
was one of the greatest clergymen ever embellished any Church, 
often Moderator of General Assemblies, full of piety and Chris- 
tian charity." So this great man is spoken of in the " Coltness 
Collections." 

William Carstares was bom in 1649. His father, John Car- 
stares, parish minister of Cathcart, was one of the ministers pro- 
secuted by Sharpe for non-conformity, but he fled, and lived in hid- 
ing for many years. His son entered the College of Edinburgh 
in 1663, and took his degree in 1667. After graduating, he went 
to study Theology at Utrecht. Here he was introduced to 
the Prince of Orange, who was at once favourably impressed 
by him. Carstares so gained the confidence and favour of the 
Prince, in whose interest he crossed the sea several times as an 
envoy from the exiles to the plotters at home. In 1675 he was 
seized and imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, where he remained 
in custody for four years. He was again arrested in 1683 and 
confined till 5th September 1684, when in the Parliament 
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Hoase of Edinburgh he was put to the torture. For more than 
an hour he bore the terrible agony of the *' thumbkins " and 
" boot " without wavering for a moment from his stem refusal to 
betray the secrets of the conspiracy. Then he was sent back to 
the Tolbooth, and next day he came to terms with the Privy 
Council. He was soon after released, when he returned to 
Holland. In 1687 he became one of the Chaplains of the Prince 
of Orange, whom he accompanied to England in the same ship, 
and in whose close confidence he lived till William's death in 

1702. "William had one Scottish adviser," says Macaulay, 
" who deserved and possessed more influence than any of the 
ostensible Ministers. This was Carstares, one of the most remark- 
able men of that age. He united great scholastic attainments 
with great aptitude for civil business, and the firm faith and 
ardent zeal of a martyr, with the shrewdness and suppleness of 
a consummate politician. In courage and fidelity he resembled 
Burnet, but he had what Burnet wanted — judgment, self- 
command, and a singular power of keeping secrets." 

The patrons elected Carstares to be Principal on 12th May 

1703, at a salary of 1600 merks, or about £92 sterling, and a 
good house. " The houses of the Principal and Regents," we 
are told by Carstares' biographer, "were handsome dwellings, 
with good gardens attached to them. The College itself was 
built around three Courts, and had a high tower over the great 
gate which opened towards the city." 

As we have seen, one of the f]*equent disputes between the 
Town Council and the College had reached its height just before 
Carstares' installation. His firmness and tact were of the greatest 
value then in guiding the restive Begents, and in conciliating 
the jealous and irritated CounciL He gradually gained a great 
deal of influence with the Town Council, who showed their favour 
by appointing him minister of Greyfriars, by which his income 
was raised to 2200 merks, or £126 sterling. 

The Edinburgh students of those days were a turbulent and 
riotous set, even when guided by a strong-handed Primar. In 
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the unsettled days of the revolutionary period discipline had 
l>ecome much relaxed. In Cant's time occurred the famous 
demonstration of their Protestant feeling, when they not only 
*' burned the Pope " at the Cross, but were strongly suspected of 
having a few nights after set fire to Prestonfield, the house of 
the Lord Provost In 1690 they objected to " little Gtourlay," a 
locum tenens sent by Regent Kennedy. First, we are told, '* the 
boys found him out of his element, and drove him out of the 
schools with snowballs," and afterwards broke in his chamber 
4ooT and windows with stones, and forced him out of it. 

Principal Rule tried to tighten the reins of discipline, but 
with indiflferent success seemingly, for a formidable list of offences 
still remained to be set down in the code of rules that Carstares 
remodelled for his patrons. From it and other sources we learn 
that the students had to be warned against " the barbarous prac- 
tice " of boxing at the College gate; damaging the desks and the 
fabric of the College ; "molesting the neighbourhood " by throwing 
snowballs ; playing at cards or dice (which last we are told in 
the laws, "owes its rise to infamous bankrupts") ; carrying swords, 
daggers, or other arms ; entering taverns and neglecting to enter 
Church, as well as a mysterious offence " throwing the ball into 
the Bejan class." This was one of the many ball customs of our 
forefathers. On the 10th of March each year a football was 
thrown into the Bejan class, and in the furious contest that 
followed small regard was paid to the furniture and windows of 
the College. 

We have seen how King William, on the advice of Carstares, 
founded twenty Divinity bursaries in 1693. In 1707 Queen 
Anne, by sign manual, founded a professorship of Public Law, 
with an endowment of £150 a year, and to obtain this sum she 
reduced the number of bursaries from twenty to five — " a scan- 
•dalous job," Dalzell says it was. It was probably brought about 
by the Court influence of the first incumbent of the new chair, 
•Charles Erskine, one of the Regents, who was afterwards Lord 
Advocate and Lord Justice-Clerk. Erskine's ''public lectures 
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on jurisprudence were soon discontinued," says Bower, but he 
held the chair for 27 years, though he never did anything for its 
salary. 

The College staff at the time of the Union had grown to be, 
Principal, Professors of Divinity, Hebrew; Church History, 
Public Law, and Mathematics ; four Regents of Philosophy and 
a Regent of Humanity ; besides the honorary Professorships of 
Physic and Botany, and a lecturer on Anatomy. Very soon 
after the Union there took place a great organic change in the 
Arts staff, when the system of rotating Regents was abandoned, 
and the Regents, instead of teaching all the subjects of the 
Philosophy curriculum, became each a Professor of a special sub- 
ject. The Town Council on 16th June 1708 made this change, 
and offered the new Chairs to the Regents in the order of 
seniority. Accordingly William Law became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy; William Scott of Greek; Robert Stewart of 
Natural Philosophy ; Colin Prummond of Logic ; and Laurence 
Dundas of Humanity. 

This manifestly was an-all important change, securing to the 
College the advantage of instruction by specialists in each sub- 
ject, instead of by average men with a fair knowledge of all the 
branches taught in the curriculum. The University owes this 
enlightened reform to the wisdom of Carstares. 

The Principal was anxious that English non-conformists 
should come to Edinburgh University for the education that 
tests debarred them from at home. His plan was to establish a 
hall attached to the College for the accommodation of English 
students, but though the non-conformists went into the project 
with heartiness, its execution was delayed too long, and the 
death of Carstares put an end to it. One result of the plan was 
the conferring of honorary degrees of D.D. in 1709 on three 
non-conformist clergymen from England, — Edmund Calamy, 
Daniel Williams, and Joshua Oldfield. 

Dr Calamy gives in his diary some glimpses of College life 
in Edinburgh, and he tells us how " I was one day invited by 
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the masters of the College to go with them to Leith to take a 
fish dinner, with which they were to entertain their Principal, 
Carstares, according to annual custon. I found the way thither 

exceedingly pleasant, and that a fine and convenient port 

I was extremely pleased with the day's entertainment and con- 
versation. One thing that gave a peculiar relish was the entire 
freedom and harmony between the Principal and the masters of 
the College, they expressing a veneration for him as a common 
father, and he a tenderness for them as if they had all been his 
children." 

Carstares lived for nearly seven years after Calamy's visit to 
Edinburgh. He died on 28th December 1715^ in the 67th year 
of his age. 

The only important events in the University during these 
years were the foundation of the Chair of Civil Law in 1710, 
and that of Chemistry in 1713. In both cases the Town Council 
added to the minute of appointment that " in regard there is no 
foundation of salary to the said professorship, he is not to expect 
any salary as Professor aforesaid." Dr Craufurd, the Professor 
of Chemistry, did not lecture regularly ; according to Bower he 
gave a course " sometimes," but James Craig, the Civil Law 
Professor, had for some years previously lectured "extra- 
murally " in connection with the Faculty of Advocates, and was 
eager to be recognised as a Professor of the College. He was 
Professor till 1732, still holding the Chair without salary till 
1717, when the Ale Duty Act gave £100 a year to him and his 
successors in office. 
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IX.-WILLIAM WI8HAET, Principal, 1716-1729. 

WILLIAM EAHILTOIT, „ 1730-1732. 

JAHE8 SMITH, „ 1733-1736. 

WILLIAM WI8HAET, (Seonndtis) „ 1737-1754. 
JOHN aOWDIE, „ 1754-1762. 



Six months after the death of Principal Carstares the Town 
Council elected, as his successor^ the Rev. William Wishart, 
minister of the Tron Church. 

In August 1719 the patrons made another addition to the 
stafiF of the College. The Council considering, their minutes 
tell us, the advantage the nation reaps from the encouragement 
of learning and the institution of Chairs in their College that 
enable their youth to study as well at home as they could abroad, 
''and considering the advantages that arise to this city in 
particular, from the reputation that the Professors of the liberal^ 
Arts and Sciences have justly acquired to themselves in the 
said College," agreed to establish a Chair of Universal History, 
with a temporary salary of £60 a year. To this Chair they 
appointed Charles Mackie, advocate, who was a nephew of 
Carstares. He seems to have lectured on ancient as well as 
modem history, for the Ale Duty Act of 1722, which provided a 
salary of £100 for this Professorship, calls it the Chair pf 
Universal Civil History, and Greek and Boman Antiquities. 
This Act provided a salary of £100 for another Chair in the 
Faculty of Law, which the Council had recently founded — that 
of Scots Law. The Law Faculty now consisted of the Chairs 
of Public, Civil, and Scots Law, and History, at which number 
it continued imtil, in the early years of this century, the Chairs 
of Medical Jurisprudence and Conveyancing were founded. 

We have now arrived at a most important epoch in the 
history of the University — ^the real foundation of the Medical 
School. We have seen above how, in 1685, certain members of 
c 
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a band of eminent doctors, who had founded the College of 
Physicians and established the Botanic Gardens, got appoint- 
ments from the patrons to be Professors of Physic in the 
College. These were merely honorary appointments, however, 
and no provision was made for instruction in anatomy and other 
essential preliminary subjects of a medical course. Dr Pitcaim, 
the famous Jacobite and wit, and Alexander Monteith, a member 
of the College of Surgeons, induced the Council to grant the 
surgeons all unclaimed dead bodies for dissection. The surgeons, 
at first, took it by turns to dissect them, but, finding this incon- 
venient, they in 1705 appointed one of their number, Robert 
Elliot, to be public dissector and teacher of anatomy. He soon 
after applied to the Town Council for an allowance, and they, 
"for the petitioner's encouragement to go on in the said profes- 
sion, allow him £15 sterling of yearly salary." In this way, 
Elliot became the first Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Three years after this, Adam Drummond was 
appointed joint-professor with Elliot, and when the latter died 
in 1716, John M'Qill, deacon of the surgeons, was elected to be 
Drummond's colleague. 

One of the students who attended the lectures of those " Con- 
junct Professors of Anatomy in this College " was Alexander 
Monro, afterwards to be celebrated as the "Father of the 
Edinburgh Medical School," and the founder of its fame. He 
was the son of a distinguished surgeon of King William's army, 
andjWas born in ] 697. From his early years he had shown 
great enthusiasm in the study of medicine. His father bestowed 
the greatest attention on his son's education. After passing 
through his Arts' course in the University, Monro became 
apprentice to his father, who was then president of the Surgeons, 
and in extensive practice in the town. "No means," says 
Bower) " were neglected which Edinburgh could afford, in order 
to promote his improvement in physic and surgery, and to 
cultivate the sterling talents which he discovered at a very 
early period." Through his father's interest he was allowed to 
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assist at the post-TOortem examinations occurring in the private 
practice of the surgeons, or at their hall, and though Edinburgh 
at that time scarcely deserved the name of a medical school, he 
picked up some knowledge from the botanical demonstrations of 
George Preston, Professor of Botany ; from Crawfard's occasional 
courses of chemistry ; and from the anatomy lectures of Drum- 
mond and M'Gill. In 1717, when twenty years old, he went to 
London, where he studied anatomy under William Cheselden. 
So fine were the anatomical preparations he made in Cheselden's 
dissecting room and sent down to Edinburgh, that Bower tells 
us Drummond declared he would resign his Chair in the young 
man's favour as soon as he should return home. From London 
Monro went to Paris in the spring of 1718, and in the autumn 
he set out for Leyden, where "he became the favourite and 
admiring pupil of the great Boerhaave." When he returned to 
Edinburgh in the autumn of 1719 he was admitted a member 
of the College of Surgeons, and, on the 22nd January 1720, Pro- 
fessors Drummond and M'Gill " demitted their offices," says the 
Town Council minute, "and recommended Alexander Monro, 
surgeon, as a fit person, everyway equal to the profession of 
anatomy." The Incorporation of Surgeons having formally 
recommended him to the Council, they appointed him Professor 
of Anatomy, at the salary previously fixed of £15 a year. 

In the following October, Monro delivered his first lecture in 
the theatre of the Surgeons' Hall, in which all the anatomy 
teaching of the University was then done. The Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, the Presidents and members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons were present, and Bower tells us that, 
"being a man of genuine modesty," Monro was thrown into 
such confusion by this distinguished audience, that he forgot the 
lecture which he had committed to memory, and so was com- 
pelled to speak extemporaneously, and he, ever after, continued 
to do so. 

The pupils of his first session numbered 57. From the list 
of the numbers for each year, which Bower gives, we see how 
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steadily his class grew. In the first ten years he had, in aU, 670 
students, in the second, 1092, while in the third decade his 
numbers grew to 1476. We are told that very early in his 
career his fame drew students '^from all the several parts of 
Scotland, as also from England and Ireland." 

Soon after Elliot's appointment in 1705 he began to find a 
difficulty in getting '' subjects." Edinburgh was then a small 
town of about 25,000 inhabitants, and the number of unowned 
bodies must have been smalL It is clear that enthusiastic 
students took means to supply themselves. In 1711 the deacon 
and brethren of the surgeons met and strongly denounced a 
recent case of body-snatching in the Greyfidars' Churchyard, 
threatening to expel from their Incorporation any surgeon 
guilty of such violation. 

In 1725 subjects were very scarce, while Monro had inspired 
his pupils with such a taste for anatomy that, as Bower mildly 
puts it, " they were very uneasy under the restraint." In April 
some graves in the Grey&iars were violated, and the city was 
in an uproar. The mob, furious as an Edinburgh mob of last 
century could be, beset Surgeons' Hall, and would have sacked 
it if they had not been pacified by the persuasions of the 
Magistrates, and their offer of a £20 reward for the discovery of 
the violators. 

Monro took advantage of this narrow escape to urge on the 
Council that his anatomical theatre should be removed from the 
Surgeons' Hall to safer quarters within the College gates, and in 
October 1725 the patrons agreed to allow the Professor of 
Anatomy a " theatre — such as shall be thought proper for that 
science," within the walls of the University. 

"Mr Monro," says Bower, "had a most powerful auxiliary in the 
conducting of all his transactions with the Town Council. This 
was the celebrated George Drummond, by far the most eminent 
citizen and public spirited magistrate that Edinburgh ever pro* 
duced, and the greatest benefactor to his native city, and to 
the University in particular. From the year 1715 to the time 
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of his deatb in 1766, nothing was done in regard to the College 
without his advice or direction." It was through his influence 
that his relative so generously demitted his Chair in favour of 
Monro ; he strongly supported Monro's petition for the inside 
theatre, and helped him in every way to increase the useful-^ 
ness of the new school. But greatest of all his services to 
the Medical School was establishing the Boyal Infirmary. 
Efforts were made by Monro and others in 1721 to get such 
an institution established, but they met with little encourage- 
ment till Drummond became Lord Provost in 1725. A small 
house was at first rented, with Monro and others as medical 
attendants, in 1729. Funds then came in. In 1736 the 
managers got a Charter, and in August 1733 the foundation 
stone of the building now known as the old Infirmary was laid. 
Drummond and Monro were appointed '* the Building Commit- 
tee," and uniformly paid the workmen with their own hands. 
Bower records the wonderful " alacrity and hearty co-operation " 
with which the good work was carried on. " All classes contri- 
buted ; " says Sir A. Grant, " landowners gave stone ; merchants 
gave timber ; farmers lent their carts for carriage of materials ; 
even the masons and other labourers gave one day's work out of 
the month gratis, as it was a building for the benefit of the 
poor." 

Monro's course, which extended from October to May, 
embraced surgery as well as anatomy, and some lectures on 
physiology. His great success and growing reputation encour- 
aged the patrons '* to have all parts of medicine taught in this 
place." Accordingly, they, in August 1724, appointed Dr 
William Porterfield to be Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, and bound him to lecture regularly " in 
order to the instructing of students in the said science of 
medicine." Notwithstanding this obligation, Bower thinks he 
never did lecture. Shortly afterwards he resigned, and in 
February 1726 the Council further increased the teaching power 
of their medical faculty by appointing Drs Andrew Sinclair and 
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John Butherford to be Professors of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and Drs Andrew Plummer and John Innes Professors 
of Medicine and Chemistry, " with full power to all of them to 
profess and teach medicine in all its branches in the said College 
• • • to examine candidates, and to do every other thing 
requisite and necessary to the graduation of doctors of 
medicine." 

The patrons left the professors to choose each his own special 
department of medicine, and accordingly, Dr Sinclair chose the 
Institutes, Drs Butherford and Innes, Practice of Physic, and 
Dr Plummer, Chemistry. The medical faculty thus consisted 
of six professors — and besides, in this year, the Council appointed 
James Qibson to teach midwifery. He was only " City Professor 
of Midwifery," however, and not admitted a member of the 
Senatus, though his successor, Bobert Smith, was appointed in 
1739 " Professor of Midwifery in this City's College," and was, 
therefore, the first University Professor in this Department. 

In 1725, James Gregory, Professor of Mathematics, had held 
the Chair for nearly thirty years, and was anxious for rest. 
George Drummond, then Lord Provost, in his anxiety for the 
prosperity of the University, resolved to get the very best 
possible man as joint-professor. Sir Isaac Newton wrote him 
strongly recommending Colin M*Laurin, who was at that time 
Professor of Mathematics in Marischall College, and offering to 
contribute £20 a year toward his salary, which the Council, 
however, declined. M'Laurin was elected in November 1725. 

This wonderful mathematician was of an old Argyleshire 
family. He was bom in February 1698, and at the age of eleven 
he entered the University of Glasgow, where his progress in 
every branch of learning was most rapid. Having casually met 
with a copy of Euclid in a friend's room, this boy of twelve 
mastered in a few days its contents and found out the study of 
his life. At the age of fifteen he graduated, and having been, 
like his illustrious master, Bobert Simson, intended for the 
church, he studied Divinity for a year, but not finding this to 
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his mind, he retired to his uncle's house at Kilfinnan, where he 
read mathematics for three years, till the Chair in Marischall 
College became vacant. The appointment was a competitive 
one. M'Laurin and one other candidate appeared, and after a 
contest lasting ten days, the young man of 19 was declared 
successful. Two years after, he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, contributed to its Transactions, and won the 
friendship of its President, Sir Isaac Newton. While travelling 
with Lord Polwarth's son he wrote a paper on the Percussion of 
Bodies, which gained the prize of the French Academy of 
Sciences in 1724. On his return he was invited to the 
Edinburgh Chair. 

" He soon became the life and soul of the University. In 
his time the teaching of Mathematics reached a point which it 
cannot be said to have yet surpassed.'' 

Outside the College, too, his ardour for work and his zeal in 
applying his wonderful knowledge to practical uses, made him a 
prominent figure in the scientific circles of the city. He was 
Secretary to the Physicians' Society, the scope of which he got 
enlarged until (though after his day) it became the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. To him mainly the Church of Scotland 
owes its admirable Widows' Fund. When Prince Charles and 
his Highlanders were advancing on Edinburgh in the '45, he 
turned military engineer and fortified the city. The fatigue 
and exposure he had to undergo on the walls while engaged in 
this work brought on dropsy, and his brilliant career was cut 
short in 1746, in his forty-ninth year. 

"Of the more immediate successors of Newton in Great 
Britain," says his biographer in the Encydopcbdia Britannica, 
" M'Laurin is probably the only one who can be placed in com- 
petition with the great mathematicians of the Continent at the 
time, and his name will ever be held in remembrance in con- 
nection with his important discoveries." 

On the 1st November 1735 a student matriculated in the 
University^ who has left us a lively sketch of the College and 
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its members. This was "Jupiter" Carlyle^ the famous minister 
of Inveresk^ whose " Autobiography " contains such attractive 
pictures of the men and events of his time. " I was entered in 
Mr Kerr's class/' he tells us, '' who was at that time Professor of 
Humanity, and was very much master of his business. Like 
other schoolmasters, he was very partial to his scholars of rank, 
and having two lords at his class, viz.. Lord Balgonie and Lord 
Dalziel, he took great pains to make them appear among the 
best scholars, which would not do, and only served to make him 
ridiculous as well as his youug lords." 

Next year Carlyle joined M'Laurin's first class. He " was 
at this time a favourite professor, and no wonder, as he was the 
clearest and most agreeable lecturer on that abstract science 
that ever I heard. He made Mathematics a fashionable study, 
which was felt afterwards in the war that followed in 1743, when 
nine-tenths of the engineers of the army were Scottish officers." 

Carlyle thought he derived greater benefit from the Logic 
class of John Stevenson than from any other. It met then three 
times a day — at eight, eleven, and two. Drummond, the Greek 
Professor, was '' an old sickly man, who could seldom attend, and 
employed substitutes," so that Carlyle, " having learned Greek 
pretty well at school," omitted this subject, and attended instead 
the French master, Kerr, " who, for leave given him to teach in 
a College room, taught his scholars the whole session for a 
guinea, which was then all that the Regents could command for 
a session of the College, from the 1st November to the 1st of 
June." In the same house with him boarded two Irish students 
of Medicine, who " were among the first Irish students whom 
the fame of the first Monro and the other Medical Professors 
had brought over ; and they were not disappointed." He tells 
us there were about twenty English and Irish students this 
year (1736) in the College. 

Sir Robert Stewart's Natural Philosophy class in 1737 "was 
very ill taught, as he was worn out with age, and never had 
excelled." This year Carlyle became acquainted with John 
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Home, the author of " Douglas," with whom he was afterwards 
80 closely connected. Home was a year behind him at College. 
"He was gay and talkative, and a great fEivourite with his 
companions." 

Sir John Fringle was ''no great master of the Science 
(Moral Philosophy) he taught," but once a week he gave his 
class a lecture in Latin, in which language he excelled, being 
held equal even to Dr John Sinclair, Professor of the Theory of 
Medicine, " the most eminent Latin scholar of that time, except 
the great grammarian Ruddiman." 

What with the incapacity of Stewart and Pringle, and the 
ease with which he could prepare his mathematical work for 
M'Laurin, Carlyle " had a good deal of spare time this session, 
which I spent, as well as all the money I got, at a billiard-table, 
which unluckily was within fifty yards of the College." 

In 1738 " Jupiter " had to decide on a profession. He had 
thoughts of the army and the law, while his friends, the two 
Irish students, '' had almost induced me to be a doctor, had not 
the dissection of a child, which they bought of a poor tailor for 
six shillings, disgusted me completely. The man had asked 
six shillings and sixpence, but they beat him down the sixpence 
by asserting that the bargain was to him worth more than 
twelve shillings, as it saved him all the expenses of burial." 
He yielded to the wishes of his friends and entered the 
Divinity Class, "which had no attractions, as the Professor, 
(John Gowdie, afterwards Principal), though said to be learned, 
was dull and tedious in his lectures, in so much, that at the end 
of seven years he had only lectured half through Pictet's 
Compend of Theology*' Next winter, 1741, this irreverent 
youth was again at the Divinity Hall and delivered a Latin dis- 
course which no one listened to but this " dull and Dutch and 
prolix " professor, " who was pleased with it, as it resembled his 
own Dutch Latin." 

" Living at Edinburgh continued still (1743) to be wonder- 
fully cheap, as there were ordinaries for young gentlemen at 
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fourpeDce a head for a very good dinner of broth and beef, and 
a roast and potatoes every day, with fish three or four times a 
week, and all the small beer that was called for till the cloth 
was removed." 

Carlyle completed his Divinity Course at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he found the teaching of Leechman and the other 
professors much more stimulating and instructive than that of 
the torpid members of the Edinburgh Faculty of that day. 

Principal Wishart died in 1729, and was succeeded by 
William Hamilton, who had been Professor of Divinity in the 
University for twenty years, but he only enjoyed the dignity for 
about two years. James Smith, minister of the New North 
Church, succeeded him, first as Professor, then as Principal, to 
which office he was appointed in 1733. He died in August 
1736, his reign as Principal being so short that, according to 
Bower, "neither his colleagues nor the public had sufficient 
time to form a just opinion concerning him in that character." 
He seems to have been a clear and ready debater in the Church 
Courts, where he was highly popular. 

The patrons were anxious to secure an eminent man after 
this succession of rather colourless heads of their College. They 
unanimously fixed on Dr William Wishart, Secvmdus, son of 
the twelfth Principal, who was at the time of his election 
minister of a dissenting congregation in London. He was 
strongly recommended by Isaac Wa,tts, Calamy, and others, but 
notwithstanding this, on his arrival in Edinburgh a charge of 
heresy was raised against him. Dr Erskine says he was 
'' unjustly accused for maintaining that true religion is influenced 
by higher motives than self-love.'* On his election as Principal 
he had been promised the first vacancy among the City 
Churches, but the Presbytery interposed. The question was 
keenly debated in the Qeneral Assembly, but Wishart was 
absolved from the heresy, and in 1739 the Presbytery agreed to 
his settlement in the New Qreyfriars' Church. 

When Wishart entered on his office he found that owing to 
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tjie shortness of the reigns of his predecessors and the state of 
their health, the management of College affairs had fallen inta 
disorder. This was particularly the case with the Library^ 
which, by private donations and the Act of Queen Anne, giving 
it a copy of every book registered at Stationers' Hall, had now 
grown into a large and valuable collection. Ue began a fund 
for its support by announcing that " in lieu of any entertainment 
usual at admission of Masters, he proposed to make a compli- 
ment of a sum of money (£10 sterling) and a parcel of curious, 
books to the Library." Sir Alexander Grant tells us that from 
this good example it became henceforth the custom that Pro- 
fessors on their admission, instead of giving a dinner to the rest 
of the Senatus, should present £5 to the Library. 

Wishart drew up a set of regulations by which the collection 
was to be used solely as a consulting Library ; the books were 
never to be lent out, but the reading-room was to be open six 
hours a day in summer and four in winter. During summer 
from 7 to 9 a.m., then from 10 to noon, and in the afternoon 
from 4 to 6 p.m., any student could consult the books, pro- 
vided he entered his name in an album kept by the Librarian. 
Bower says that, on examining this book, which was only kept 
for a few years, he found that the only persons who made great 
use of this privilege were Dr William Cullen and Dr Hugh 
Blair. Cullen, who was afterwards Professor first of Chemistry 
and then of Institutes of Medicine, studied Medicine in Edin- 
burgh for two years, in which time he distinguished himself by 
being one of the founders of the Royal Medical Society. Hugh 
Blair was, of course, the distinguished preacher and first 
occupant of the Rhetoric Chair. 

Wishart was a good classic, and was well read in more 
modem literature. He was an active member of a literary 
society, which after the fashion of the day, met in a tavern, from 
the host of which it derived its name of " the Rankenian Club." 

On the death of Dr Wishart, John Gowdie, Professor of 
Divinity, succeeded to the office. He was " the dull and Dutch 
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and prolix" Professor who, according to "Jupiter" Carlyle, 
*' had he lived, would have taken twenty .years to have gone 
through the system which Dr Leechman accomplished in two 
years." He was 71 years old when appointed, but he held his 
office for eight years more, dying in February 1762, in his 
eightieth year. " He was generally esteemed a man of moderate 
abilities," says Bower, " but very attentive to the discharge of 
his academical duties." 

Though he left no mark on the life of the College, yet, in 
his capacity of Moderator of the General Assembly, Gowdie had 
the unenviable distinction of having caused the greatest schism 
in the Church of Scotland which had happened since the Revolu- 
tion. ''He is justly to be accounted as the sole cause of such 
an event coming to pass at the time and in the manner that it 
did," says Bower. When E-alph and Ebenezer Erskine and two 
other ministers were suspended from their ministerial functions 
in August 1733 for protesting against lay presentations to 
livings, they did not submit to authority. Accordingly, at the 
November Commission of Assembly, the question of inflicting a 
higher censure was put. Half the members voted for milder 
proceedings, but the Moderator gave his casting vote in favour 
of vigorous measures, and so drove the Erskines out of the 
Church, to form the Seceders' Presbytery. 

Alexander Bayne, Professor of Scots Law, having died in the 
beginning of 1737, the patrons elected to the office John Erskine, 
advocate, grandson of Lord Cardross and son of the famous and 
litigious Colonel Erskine of Camock, who on his death-bed 
mourned for his long list of " guid gangin' pleas " that his son 
John would compromise in a month after he was gone. 

Erskine entered on the duties of his Chair with great vigour. 
His lectures excited much interest, and many more students at- 
tended his class than that of his predecessor. For fifteen years 
he used as his text book the Institutiona of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, but in 1754 he brought out his own PrindpUa of the 
Law of ScotUmd. After having taught Scots Law for twenty- 
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eight years, Erskine resigned his Chair in 1765, and devoted the 
rest of his life to his larger work, The Institutes of the La/w of 
Scotland, which was published in 1773, some years after his 
death. Both these works are still standard books of the Law of 
Scotland. 

In March 1738 the patrons, " considering that were a Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Botany elected and installed in the City's 
College, it would in a great measure contribute to the advance* 
ment of learning, as well as to the interest and benefit of youth, 
and that it is necessary to make choice of a person who is well 
qualified to discharge the duties of such, and they therefore 
appoint Dr Charles Alston." 

As we have seen, the Council had in 1676 dignified James 
Sutherland, Keeper of the Physic Qarden, with the title of Pro- 
fessor of the Botany in the College, but this was a mere title, 
like the other medical professorships created by them about that 
time. In 1706 Sutherland gave great offence to the patrons by 
resigning, " having resolved to live more retiredly and apply 
himself to the study of medals." Dr Charles Preston, his suc- 
cessor, advertised in the Courant in May 1707, that he '* teaches 
his lessons of Botany in the Physic Qarden, the months of May, 
June, July, and August," and invited " all gentlemen and others 
who are desirous to learn the said science " to repair thither. In 
1711 George Preston, who was probably his son, succeeded him ; 
he held the office for twenty-seven years, but seems to have sadly 
neglected its duties. The minute of the Town Council reads as 
if they were creating a new office, which in a sense they were 
doing, for the "Botany" taught by Sutherland and the two 
Prestons did not deserve to be called a science. Bower tells U9 
that their lectures consisted of little more than telling the names 
and medical properties of plants, and whether they were indi- 
genous or exotic. 

With Alston the Chair of Botany took its proper place as a 

scientific part of the Medical Faculty. He commenced his first 

. course of Botany lectures in the May after his appointment, and 
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ill November he opened a class for Materia Medica. During 
the twenty-two years he was a Professor he regularly delivered 
these two courses of lectures. His successor, Dr John Hope, also 
lectured on both subjects for seven years, till the Town Council 
appointed in 1768 Francis Home to be the first separate 
Professor of Materia Medica. 

Alston was a Lanarkshire man. In 1716, when thirty-three 
years old, he set out for Leyden to study botany and medicine. 
Under the illustrious Boerhaave he zealously prosecuted his 
studies, and, having taken his degree, he returned to Edinburgh 
in 1720, when he obtained the office of King's Botanist and 
Keeper of Holyrood Garden, which he enriched by plants from 
Holland. He taught botany there, and, as we said above, he 
was, in 1738, made University Professor of his subject. 

In October 1726, the medical professors had been formally 
recognised by their brethren of the Senatus as a Medical 
Faculty, and, as such, had their names entered in the minutes. 
Their body had been recently strengthened so as to give it 
means of educating and examining for itself candidates for a 
clegree in medicine, instead of, as in the score of degrees con- 
ferred before this date, going upon the recommendation of the 
College of Physicians. In one most important particular, how- 
•ever. their instruction was still defective— no provision existed 
for clinical teaching. George Drummond, in the autumn after 
Oulloden, was again elected Lord Provost, " and one of the first 
acts of his administration," says Bower, "was to institute 
Clinical lectures in the Infirmary." As the interest of his 
foundation was clearly interwoven with that of the University, 
he advised the managers to allow all medical students to attend 
the hospital on paying a small fee. Dr Rutherford was the 
first professor who delivered Clinical lectures in the Infirmary. 
He began in the winter of 1746-7, and continued till 1766, when 
he resigned both this and his chair of Practice of Physic. 

Bower tells that Rutherford was possessed of very respectable 
talents, that he was exceedingly cautious in his practice as a 
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physician, and that his students reposed the utmost confidence 
in the opinions he delivered ; or as his pupil, Dr Buchan, the 
author of the famous Domestic Medicme, pithily put it, 
" Rutherford is slow, but absolutely sure." He died in 1779. 

The fame of the medical teaching in the Town's College 
attracted to its lecture-rooms in 1752 the curious compound of 
genius and folly, who was afterwards to be the author of the 
immortal "Vicar of Wakefield.'* "Goldsmith, as a medical 
student in Edinburgh," writes Professor Masson, " might be a 
good theme for a little semi-historical novel to any one who 
chose to write a variation of some of the chapters of Ouy 
Mcmnervag ; twining the quaint traditions and queer social 
habits of the picturesque old Scottish Capital in the middle of 
the eighteenth century round the figure of the humorous Irish 
lad of subsequent celebrity, who had come into the midst of 
them. He was there for about eighteen months, or from the 
autumn of 1752 to the beginning of 1754. He was boarded 
and lodged.no doubt, high up some stair in one of the unsavoury 
old courts going oflf from the High Street, that still amaze the 
stranger in Edinburgh. His letters do not tell the exact spot 
. . . but he gives a satirical description in one of them of 
his landlady and her economical style of cookery. There were 
other Irish students of medicine in the town besides himself, for 
Edinburgh School of Medicine was then famous throughout the 
world, and drew students from all countries. Much of this 
fame depended on the great reputation of Dr Alexander Monro, 
Professor of Anatomy. . . . There is proof that Goldsmith, 
during his two sessions of his stay in Edinburgh, attended all 
the medical classes, or all but Midwifery." 

Of most of the Professors he did not think highly, but he 
was enthusiastic in praise of Monro. " This man has brought," 
he writes, " the science he teaches to as much perfection as it is 
capable of. It is he, I may venture to say, that draws hither 
such a number of students from most parts of the world — -.even 
from Russia." 
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(Goldsmith took sufficient interest in his work to join the 
Medical Society, in the books of which his name is entered on 
the 13th January 1753. But it was not all medical study with 
Oliyer. He gathered about him a host of young Irishmen, and 
was the leader in their suppers and songs. He managed to get 
introduced into the select and exclusive society of the day ; and 
even penetrated into the domain of Miss Nicky Murray in the 
old Assembly Rooms. 

Qoldsmith went from Edinburgh to Leyden, where he found 
'' physic by no means taught so well as in Edinburgh, and in 
Leyden there are but four British students, owing to all the 
necessaries being so extremely dear, and the professors so very 
lazy, the Chemistry Professor excepted," 



X. WniilAH BOBEBTSOIT, Frinoipal-1762-1793. 



On the death of Principal Qowdie in 1762, the reins of the 
College government fell into the hands of William Bobebtson, 
the great historian, who was born at his father's manse of 
Berth wick, in Mid-Lothian, in 1721. 

After passing through the Grammar School of Dalkeith, 
Robertson entered the University in 1733. He was licensed to 
preach in 1741, and two years after was appointed to the 
parish of Qladsmuir. At this time he lost both his father and 
mother within a few hours of one another, and though his 
stipend was only £100, he undertook the support and education 
of his six sisters and brothers, deferring for eight years his own 
marriage with a cousin to whom he was engaged. 

In the quiet rural retirement of Gladsmuir he gave full 
scope to his passion for literature, and passed his leisure hours in 
unremitting study. One great break of his quiet time was 
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when Prince Charles Edward was approaching the capital. The 
high-spirited young parson laid down his pen and joined the 
volunteers. When the city was surrendered he went to Had- 
dington and oflfered his services to Sir John Cope, but without 
getting any opportunity to see active warfare. 

In 1751 Robertson became for the first time a member of 
the General Assembly, in which he afterwards acquired so great 
an ascendancy. 

He paid frequent visits to Edinburgh, and became a pro- 
minent member of the Society whose doings Carlyle describes 
for us in his autobiography. At this time various clubs were 
instituted for the cultivation of literature. The most dis- 
tinguished of these was the " Select Society " for debating, which 
met for the first time in the Advocates' Library, in May 1754* 
Allan Ramsay, the painter, son of the author of the " Gentle 
Shepherd," had originated this club, and it included all the most 
distinguished names in Edinburgh. Robertson, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Wedderbum (afterwards Lord Chancellor), and Lord 
Kames, were some of the most frequent and ablest speakers. 
It was this Society that projected the first Edinburgh Review, 
of which only two numbers ever appeared — in July and 
December 1755. Robertson, Blair, and Adam Smith were con- 
tributors. 

In the end of the year 1756 the tragedy of Douglaa was first 
acted in Edinburgh. Its author, John Home, was minister of 
Athelstaneford, and this raised an immense clamour among his 
brethren of the church. "The high-flying set," says Carlyle, 
Home's intimate friend, " were unanimous against it, as they 
thought it a sin for a clergyman to write any play, let it be ever 
fio moral in its tendency." Robertson^ who was already acquir- 
ing great influence as a member of the opposite or " Moderate " 
party, took a prominent part in the famous debates in the 
Assembly in the matter of Carlyle and other ministers having 
gone to see Douglaa acted — debates that resulted in little 
more than this, that when Mrs Siddons first appeared in Edin- 
D 
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bargh, during the sitting of the Qeneral Assembly, that court 
was obliged to fix all its important business for the alternate 
days, when she did not act, as all the younger members, clergy 
as well as laity, took their stations in the theatre on those days 
by three in the afternoon. 

For many years Robertson, in the leisure of a busy life, had 
been working at the History of Scotland, which was to bring 
fame and fortune to his door. It was finished early in 1758, 
when he set out for London to find a publisher for it. ''Dr 
Robertson having came to London at this time/' says Carlyle, 
" to offer his History of Scotland for sale, where he had never 
been before, we went to see the lions together." A publisher 
soon was found in the person of Andrew Millar, and while the 
two parsons were making the acquaintance of SmoUet and 
Garrick and Horace Walpole and many other " lions," the book 
was being printed. It was published in February 1759, and at 
once took London by storm. The highest praise was given to it 
by Walpole and other judges, and a second edition was called for 
within a month. He got £600 for it. 

With the publication of the History a new era commenced 
in the literary annals of Scotland. It brought immediate pre- 
ferment to its author. He had been appointed minister of 
Lady Tester's Church in Edinburgh in 1758, and in rapid suc- 
cession he became Chaplain of Stirling Castle, King's Chaplain 
for Scotland, Historiographer Royal, and Principal of the College. 
Dugald Stewart, his biographer, tells us that these appoint- 
ments secured to him an " income far exceeding what had ever 
been enjoyed before by any Presbyterian clergyman." 

Dr Robertson's next work, his Hiatoi^ of Charles V., was 
published in 1769. Hume and other good judges thought it 
excelled the History of Scotland. Catherine of Russia declared 
it was the constant companion of all her journeys, and Voltaire 
wrote " II me fait oublier tons mes maux." For the copyright, 
he was paid the, for those days, enormous sum of £4800. 

He had originally intended to include in this work the 
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history of the Spaniards in the New World, but considerations 
of the magnitude of such an episode in his history made him 
determine to make the History of America a separate work. 
Part of this was published in 1777, but the outbreak of the 
American War prevented him completing his original design of 
including the history of the North American Colonies. 

When he was 68 years old, he published his last work, on 
Ancient India. 

Of his work in the General Assembly, while he led the Housfe 
for the twenty years known as "Dr Robertson's administration," 
it is beside our purpose here to speak, but it says well for the 
amiability of his character that the leader of the opposite party 
— ^his own colleague in Qreyfriars', Dr John Erskine — ^had been 
his intimate friend from early youth. " Well do I recollect," 
says Bower of Dr Erskine, ''the old man, unable to contain him- 
self, copiously shedding tears when he was speaking of the 
character of him whom he called his *' dear, dear colleague." 

Dr Robertson was elected Principal in March 1762. One of 
his first acts was to institute new rules fcr the Library, by which 
all Professors contributed £5 each and all students 2s. 6d. a 
year towards its support. For this fee the student was to 
"receive from the librarian a ticket, entitling him to all the 
privileges of a Civis for one year," the earliest form of matricula- 
tion ticket. 

The wretched state of the College buildings, too, was a 
cause of much exertion on his part. For long he appealed in 
vain for aid to reconstruct the fabric of the College, and when at 
last he succeeded he died before the walls had risen any height 
above the ground. The story of his labours and their result we 
shall tell in our next chapter. 

Bower, who was a member of the University in the later 
days of Dr Robertson's reign, speaks in the highest terms of the 
way in which he discharged the duties of this office. His 
influence both with the patrons and the government was very 
great, and he constantly exerted it so that vacant Chairs should 
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be filled by eminent men. The Senatus was composed of 
stronger men during his long term of office than it ever had 
been before. "Whatever concerned the prosperity of the 
University, the welfare of the students, or their accommodation 
in the College, called forth his exertions.'' Bower says that as 
long as his health allowed he visited the Literary Classes of the 
College annually. " The last time I recollect of his performing 
this part of his duty was during the session of 1787-88." He 
^as then 66 years old. *' I never can forget the pleasing and 
generous smile upon his countenance during the whole time the 
examination lasted, and the affectionate and interesting manner 
in which on the conclusion he addressed his youthful audience. 
The manner in which he discharged the duties of his office as 
Principal was exceedingly impressive." His relations with his 
colleagues of the Senatus were perfectly harmonious. Dugald 
Stewart declares that during his long term of thirty-one years 
as Principal " there did not occur (at the meetings of Senatus) 
a single question which was not terminated by a unanimous 
decision." 

Very soon after the foundation stone of the new building was 
laid, Robertson's health began evidently to decline. In 1792 
he was advised to remove from the College to the Grange 
House, but this change had little effect, and he died on the 11th 
June 1793, in his seventy-second year. 

During Dr Robertson's long tenure of the Principalship five 
Chairs were added to the teaching equipment of the University 
— ^those of Rhetoric in 1762, Natural History in 1767, Materia 
Medica in 1768, Practical Astronomy in 1786, and Agriculture 
in 1790. Of those three, Rhetoric, Natural History, and 
Practical Astronomy are Regius Chairs ; Materia Medica was 
founded by the Town Council ; and Agriculture was the first 
Chair in this College founded by a private benefactor. This 
was Sir William Johnstone, Pulteney, who gave £1250 as an 
endowment for the Chair. 

The Senatus, about the end of the second century of the 
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life of King James' College, consisted of twenty-four members — 
the incumbents of the following Chairs. During Robertson's 
tenure of oj£ce, many vacancies occurred, and the names given 
are those of the professors who were, at one time or another, his 
colleagues. 

Faculty op Arts. 
Latin, — George Stuart ; John HilL 
Mathematica. — Matthew Stewart; Dugald Stewart; Adam 

Ferguson ; John Playfair. 
Oreek, — Robert Hunter ; Andrew Dalzel. 
Logic, — ^John Stevenson ; John Bruce ; Jas. Finlayson. 
Moral Philosophy, — James Balfour ; Adam Ferguson ; Dugald 

Stewart. 
Natural Philosophy, — Adam Ferguson; James Russell; John 

Robison. 
BhetoTno. — Hugh Blair ; William Greenfield. 
Practical Astronomy. — Robert Blair. 
Agriculture, — Andrew Coventry. 

Faculty of Theology. 
Divinity. — ^Robert Hamilton ; Andrew Hunter. 
Hebrew, — Jas. Robertson ; George H. Baird. 
Church History, — ^Robert Cumming ; Thomas Hardie. 

Faculty of Law. 
Public Law. — Robert Bruce ; James Balfour ; Allan Maconochie. 
Civil La/w. — Robert Dick ; John Wilde. 
History, — John Pringle; A. Fraser Tytler; W. Fraser Tytler. 
Scots Law. — Wm. Wallace ; David Hume. 

Faculty of Medicine. 
Botany, — John Hope ; Daniel Rutherford. 
Institules of Medicine,^ B,, Whytt; William CuUen; A. M. 

Drummond ; James Gregory ; Andrew Duncan. 
Practice of Physic. — John Rutherford; John Gregory; W. 

Cullen ; James Gregory. 
Anatomy. — Alexander Monro, secu/adtjbs. 
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Chemistry. — ^William Cullen ; Joseph Black. 
Mid/wifery, — Thomas Young ; Alexander Hamilton. 
Natural History. — Robert Ramsay ; John Walker. 
Materia Medica. — ^Francis Home ; Daniel Rutherford. 

Of these, we can notice specially only Dugald Stewart, 
Hugh Blair, and Adam Ferguson in Arts, and Monro, Black, 
Cullen, and James Gregory in Medicine. 

Dugald Stewart was the son of Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the College, within the walls of which he was 
bom on 22nd November, 1753. When eight years old, he 
entered the High School, and in 1766, came to the University- 
In 1771 he went to Glasgow to attend the lectures of the 
famous Dr Reid, whose teaching had the greatest influence in 
moulding his mind. 

When nineteen years old, he acted as substitute for his 
father, and taught the mathematical class for two years so 
satisfactorily that he was then appointed joint-professor with 
his father. 

In 1778 Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy, was 
sent out to America to negociate with Congress. The patrons 
called on Stewart to take this Chair in addition to his own, 
and though the notice he got was extremely short, his " lectures 
were delivered with universal applause, and his fame much 
more widely extended than it had ever been before." 

In 1785 he became sole professor of Mathematics on the 
death of his father, and soon after, Ferguson and he exchanged 
Chairs, " the one, by this arrangement, retiring with a sinecure, 
the other stepping forward ardently into a position which it 
had always been his ambition to fill." 

Perfectly master of the subject, endowed by nature with 
extraordinary eloquence and grace of speech, Stewart, by the 
simplicity and perspicuity with which he enunciated his 
philosophical doctrines, made an indelible impression on the 
minds of his pupils. " To me his lectures were like the opening 
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of the heavens," writes Lord Cockbum ; " I felt that I had a 
soul His noble views, unfolded in glorious sentences, elevated 
me into a higher world." Dr M'Cosh tells us that Stewart, " by 
his lectures, and indirectly by his pupils, contributed, as much 
as any man of his age, to diffuse through Scotland a taste for 
elegant literature and enlarged and liberal opinions in politics/' 
Sir A. Qrant gives a list of men, afterwards famous, who attended 
his class. Brougham, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Homer, 
Lord Lansdowne, Jeffrey, Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, Chalmers, 
James Mill, Alison, Cockburn, and many others who rose to 
eminence in politics, literature, or philosophy. "Dugald 
Stewart was then a powerful magnet for attracting young men 
of promise, and his classroom was the cradle of the Edinburgh 
Review!' 

His personal character and philosophic reputation made his 
house the resort of the best society of Edinburgh in its palmy 
days. In 1810 the Government gave him by patent the ojfice 
of the " Writership of the Edinburgh Oazette,'* a sinecure worth 
£300 a-year, and in the same year, on his health failing, his 
pupil, Thomas Brown, was appointed joint-professor, when 
Stewart retired to Kinneil House, on the Forth, where he spent 
the remainder of his days. He died in 1828, in the 75th year 
of his age. 

Dugald Stewart's contributions to the literature of Mental 
Philosophy are his Elements of tlie Philosophy of the Hv/man 
Mind (1792); Life of Adam Smith (1793); Life of Dr 
Robertson (1796); Life of Dr Reid (1802); Philosophical 
Essays (1810); Active and Moral Powers of Ma/a (1828), 
besides contributions to the Encydopcedia Britannica. 

Hugh Blaib was a native of Edinburgh, where he was 
bom on 7th April 1718. His father held an office in the 
Excise. He entered the University in 1730, and spent eleven 
years at his studies in Arts and Divinity. In his sixteenth 
year he wrote an essay " On the Beautiful ** in Stevenson's class, 
which so delighted the professor, that he caused it to be read in 
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public at the end of the session. He graduated M.A« in 1739, 
and, after being licensed in 1741, he spent a short time in the 
parish of Collessie, whence he was transferred in* 1743 to the 
Canongate, which, in the days before the building of the North 
Bridge and the New Town, was the fashionable part of Edin- 
burgh. The preaching of the young minister soon attracted 
attention. Correct and elegant in style, his sermons steered a 
judicious course between the rhapsodies of the " Wild *' party 
and the formal cut and dry discourse of the '' Moderate." 

After being for some time in Lady Tester's Church he was, 
in 1758, translated to the High Kirk, at the request of the 
Lords of Session and other magnates who sat there. In this 
year he was also made D.D. by St Andrews. 

In December 1759 he commenced a course of Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres within the walls of the College, 
which was so successful, that the Town Council, as in the many 
cases we have recorded above, appointed him Professor, but 
with no salary. So popular were his lectures that the Crown 
was petitioned to endow the Chair, and accordingly, in April 
1762, George HI. erected and endowed a Regius Professorship 
of Rhetoric, with a stipend of £70 from the Bishops' rents. 
Blair was made Regius Professor, and thenceforth the previous 
arrangement, by which the Logic professor lectured on Rhetoric, 
came to an end. 

In 1777 he sent to a London publisher the MS. of a volume 
of his sermons. Strachan, the publisher, was at first against 
issuing the book, but he took the advice of Dr Johnson, who 
wrote to him, " I have read over Dr Blair's first sermon with 
more than approbation ; to say it is good is to say too little?* 
The book was a great success in every way, and it not only 
brought its author fame, but good fortune. Qeorge III. was so 
mightily pleased with some of his discourses, which Lord Mans- 
field read aloud to him and the Queen, that he granted a 
pension of £200 a-year to Blair. 

Popular as Blair was as a preacher, his sermons were better 
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to read than to listen to. Besides being afflicted by an in- 
veterate ''burr" in his speech, he had a very bad accent, and 
had never cultivated oratory as a practical art. He could read 
a prepared discourse, but was singularly deficient as an extem- 
pore speaker, and thus never took any part in the debates of the 
Assembly. 

In 1788 he published the ''Lectures" which, he tells us, he had 
read without change for twenty-four years in the College. They 
do not pretend to be an original exposition of the laws of com- 
position, but as a simply compiled code for the instruction of 
youth, they are entitled to praise. 

In a letter to Bums of 4th May 1787, Blair claims to have 
been the first person who brought to notice the '* Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry" "Ossian" Macpherson had collected, and he 
encouraged the search that resulted in the publication of 
Ossian's Poems. 

Blair is said to have been the first Presbyterian minister 
who kept a carriage. He was very kind to literary aspirants, 
extremely hospitable, and a cheerful companion. "Jupiter" 
Carlyle, writing of the year 1763, says — " Suppers being the 
only fashionable meal at that time, we dined where we best 
could, and by cadies assembled our friends, to meet us in a 
tavern by nine o'clock ; and a fine night it was when we could 
collect David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Lord Eli- 
bank, and Drs Blair and Jardine, on an hour's warning." In 
another place, writing of Principal Robertson and Dr Blair, he 
says — "Robertson was most sagacious. Blair was most naif. 
Neither of them could be said to have either wit or humour. Of 
the latter Robertson had a small tincture — Blair had hardly a 
relish for it. Robertson had a bold and ambitiQus mind, and a 
strong desire to make himself considerable. Blair was timid 
and unambitious, and and withheld himself from public business 
of every kind, and seemed to have no wish but to be admired as 
a preacher, particularly by the ladies. His conversation was so 
infantile, that many people thought it impossible, at first sights 
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that he could be a man of sense or genius. He was as eager 
about a new paper to his wife's drawing-room, or his own new 
wig, as about a new tragedy or a new epic poem. Not long 
before his death I called upon him, when I found him restless 
and fidgetty. * What is the matter with you to-day ? ' says I. 
* My good friend, are you well ? ' * Oh yes,' said he ; * but I 
must dress myself for the Duchess of Leinster has ordered her 
granddaughters not to leave Scotland without seeing me.' ' Qo 
and dress yourself. Doctor, and I shall read this novel ; for I am 
resolved to see the Duchess of Leinster's granddaughters, for I 
knew their fstther and grand&ther.' This being settled, the 
young ladies, with their governess, arrived at one, and turned 
out poor little girls of twelve and thirteen, who could hardly be 
supposed to carry a well-turned compliment which the Doctor 
gave them in charge to their grandmother." 

Owing to failing health he retired from his Chair in 1783, 
but he survived until the 27th December 1800, when he was 
83 years old, 

Adam Ferguson, the originator of the method of investi- 
gation now called "Sociology," began life as Chaplain of the 
"Black Watch," which he accompanied to Fontenoy, where 
his Highland blood was so fired that he was with difficulty kept 
from going into action with a claymore. Returning to Edin- 
burgh, he succeeded David Hume as Keeper of the Advocates' 
Library, and in 1759 was made Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Hume, according to Carlyle, said Ferguson had more genius 
than any of them, as he had made himself so much master of 
a difficult science — viz.. Natural Philosophy, which he had never 
studied but when at College — in three months, as to be able to 
teach it. 

Five years afterwards he was appointed to the Chair, that of 
Moral Philosophy, in which he made himself famous by his 
lectures and his books — the History of Civil Society, Principled 
of Moral aud Political Science, and History of the Roman 
ReipvMio. In 1786 he resigned his professorship in favour of 
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Dugald Stewart, to whose Chair of Mathematics he was ap- 
pointed, with Playfair as joint-professor to do the work. He 
died in 1816, at the age of 92. 

Andrew Dalzel, Professor of Greek, is chiefly remembered 
now as the author of a fragmentary History of the College, which 
was edited by Dr David Laing, and published with a memoir 
of Dalzel by Cosmo Innes in 1862. He occupied the Chair from 
1772 to 1806, and worked hard to raise the study of Greek in 
Scotland from its condition of neglect. How he succeeded we 
may judge from the words of Dr Alexander Monro, Primus — 
** Mr Dalzel had more to brag of than any man in the College, 
for Greek was going fast downhill till he revived it." 

Alexander Eraser Tttler, who was raised to the bench in 
1801 under the title of Lord Woodhouselee, was an accom- 
plished writer on legal, antiquarian, and literary subjects. His 
chief works were Elements of Oeveral History, and Life of 
Lord Karnes. He was succeeded in his Chair by his son 
William, who got his brother Patrick Fraser Tytler, the his- 
torian of Scotland, to read his lectures for him. 

During the whole of Kobertson's tenure of the Primarship 
the incumbent of the Chair of Anatomy was Alexander 
Monro, Secundus, the more illustrious son of his illustrious 
father. When only twenty he delivered the evening lecture for 
his father to those students who could not get into the crowded 
theatre in the morning. After graduating in Edinburgh Monro 
studied Anatomy for nearly three years in London, Leyden, 
Paris, and Berlin. Returning in 1758, at the age of twenty- 
five, he succeeded his father as Professor. Here for forty years 
his career was one of triumphant success. The number of his 
students rose from 190 to 400. He died in 1817, in his eighty- 
fifth year. " Though he belonged," says Sir A. Grant, " to an 
era of great men in the University, and had as colleagues in the 
Medical Faculty CuUen, Black, the Gregorys, the Rutherfords, 
the Homes, John and Charles Hope, and Dr Duncan, senr., he 
was acknowledged by all as their head. Abroad, as well as at 
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home, he had a great reputation, and was admitted member of 
the Academies of Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Moscow, &c." 

William Cullen, one of the most celebrated physicians of 
bis day, was bom at Hamilton in 1710. He had served an 
apprenticeship to a Glasgow surgeon, and then had made some 
voyages as ship's surgeon to the West Indies. After practising 
for a time at Shotts and Hamilton he returned to his studies, 
spending two sessions at Edinburgh, where he was one of the 
founders of the Royal Medical Society. He returned to 
Glasgow, where he began lecturing on Botany, Chemistry, and 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. By the influence of the Duke 
of Argyle he was made Regius Professor of Medicine in Glasgow 
in 1751. In 1756 he was appointed joint-Professor with 
Plummer in Edinburgh, and at Plummer's death next year he 
became sole Professor of Medicine and Chemistry. He made his 
subject so attractive that he increased his class from seventeen 
to nine times that number. He was the first man in Britain 
who treated Chemistry as an independent science and not as a 
mere appendage to Medicine. In 1766 he was transferred to 
the Chair of the Institutes. Three years afterwards Dr James 
Gregory and he agreed to lecture alternately on the Theory and 
the Practice of Physic. 

It has been claimed for CuUen that he was the foremost 
physician of the world in his day. He was an admirable 
lecturer, and won the regard and enthusiasm of his students. 
In 1789 he resigned, after a long and useful service of thirty- 
four years. He died a very short time after leaving his Chair. 

When Cullen was transferred from the Chemistry Chair in 
1766, he was succeeded by his illustrious pupil in Glasgow, 
Joseph Black, " the founder of modem Chemistry." 

This great genius was bom on the banks of the Garonne, in 
1728. His father, a native of Belfast, but of Scottish descent^ 
was a wine merchant of Bordeaux ; he waa a friend of Mont- 
esquieu, and a man of marked force of character. Black's 
mother was an Aberdeen lady. 
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After being edacated from his twelfth to his eighteenth 
year at a Belfast school, Black, whose profession was to be 
Medicine, entered Glasgow University in 1746. Here he 
devoted himself earnestly to the study of physical science, being 
encouraged and guided by CuUen, whose class assistant he 
became, and into whose original and enlightened views this 
young experimentalist entered with great enthusiasm. 

In 1751 Black came to Edinburgh to complete his medical 
studies, and in 1754 he graduated M.D. The Thesis, 
De hwmore addo a cibia orto, et Mdgnesia aU>a, which he had 
prepared for his graduation, contained an account of his famous 
discovery, that the causticity of alkalies depends on their com-^ 
bination with a ponderable gas, which he called " fixed air," or 
carbonic acid gas, as subsequent investigators named it. 

This discovery revolutionized Chemistry, and though Black's 
constitutional delicacy of health prevented him progressing 
onward on the way to further discovery, his researches have been 
declared by Lord Brougham to be " incontestably the most 
beautiful example of strict inductive investigation since the 
Optics of Sir Isaac Newton." 

In 1755, when CuUen was translated to Edinburgh, Black 
succeeded him in the Chair of Chemistry and Medicine in 
Glasgow. Here he made his second great discovery — ^the 
theory of Latent Heat, which he announced early in 1762, at a 
meeting of a Glasgow Society. 

Black got valuable assistance in conducting his experiments 
on the laws of boiling and evaporation from his friend and 
pupil, James Watt, in whose mind the suggestions from these 
researches bore such splendid fruit in the practical application 
of steam-power. 

Black succeeded CuUen in the Edinburgh Chair of Chemistry 
as he had done in Glasgow, but, though he was only thirty- 
eight years, his career as a discoverer was over. The indifference 
to original research which he manifested in his latter years is 
accounted for by the extremely delicate state of his health. 
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In his Chair be strove rather, we are told, to give a lucid 
exposition of ascertained facts than to affect new discoveries. 
So well did he succeed, that Chemistry was for a time regarded 
as a fashionable accomplishment in the Scottish Capital. 

He retired from his duties of this office in 1796, and in 
November 1799 he passed away so quietly that a glass of water 
which he held in his hand remained unspilled after he had 
expired. 

In private life Black was singularly amiable and sincere. 
He lived on intimate terms with Adam Smith, Hume, Robertson, 
Watt, Dugald Stewart, and the other great men who adorned 
Edinburgh society in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

John Qregoky, another of this brilliant band of physicians, 
was grandson of James Gregory, the great Professor of 
Mathematics, and one of the many professors supplied to 
British Universities by the wonderful family descended from 
David Gregory of Einairdy, in Aberdeenshire, who was the 
father of thirty-two children. Three of them sat in Mathematical 
Chairs at the same time — David at Oxford, James at Edinburgh, 
and Charles at St Andrews — while more than a dozen of their 
descendants became professors. 

Dr John Gregory was bom at Aberdeen in 1724. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Leyden, and then settled 
in practice at London, when he was made Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1756 he succeeded his father as Professor of 
Medicine at Aberdeen, and in 1766 was appointed to the Chair 
of Practice of Physic at Edinburgh in room of Rutherford. He 
discharged his duties of this and the Physiology Chair with 
CuUen in a highly efficient way, till in 1773 he was suddenly 
cut off by an attack of gout, at the age of forty-nine. His son, 
James Gregory (whose name is still a household word as the 
inventor of " Gregory's Mixture"), a consummate professor and 
eminent physician, was Professor of Physiology for fourteen 
years, and then was appointed to his father's Chair, wherein he 
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lectured for thirty-one years more, thus serving the University 
for forty-five years. 

Born in 1753, Gregory graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1774, 
and then spent two years at medical schools abroad. When 
only twenty-three years old he was unanimously elected Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the College, whence, as we have said, he 
was transferred to the Chair of Practice of Physic. 

James Gregory was, as we may see in Kay 8 Portraits, a 
tall and handsome man, stately and grave in his manners, but 
with a great deal of humour in him. Very combative he was, 
too : feuds with professional brethren, paper-wars with laymen, 
quarrels with the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, fol- 
lowed each other thick and fast. 

Many stories are told of Gregory's humour, but as most of 
them are also fathered on '* Lang Sandy Wood,'' a famous Edin- 
burgh surgeon at the end of last century, most of them are 
probably apocryphal. 

When the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers were embodied in 
1793, Gregory was among the first to enrol himself in the ranks. 
He made a very poor soldier. Their then well-known drill* 
instructor. Sergeant Gould, used to say, " he might be a good 
physician, but he was a very awkward soldier." At drill he 
was either very silent or very inquisitive, and bothered Gould 
very much with his constant questions, till he used to cry out> 
in a rage, " Hold your tongue, sir ! I would rather drill ten 
clowns than one philosopher." 

James Gregory died in April 1821, and received a public 
funeral in Edinburgh. 
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XL OEOSOE HUSBAITD BAISD, Piiiicipal-1793-1840. 
JOHN LEE, Friiicipal-1840-1869. 



Edinburgh University bad reacbed, at tbe end of tbe second 
century of its existence, a bigh point of excellence in all depart- 
ments of academic life. Tbe senatus numbered in its ranks 
many men of good ability, witb one or two of the very highest 
eminence. There was a matriculation roll of about one thousand 
students, attracted not only from Scotland but from abroad, and 
especially from England, for it was the fashion then for English 
gentlemen to send their sons to Edinburgh. The quality and 
amount of the work done were good. In short, in all respects, 
matters were in a satisfactory state, with one great exception — 
the buildings in which the work was done were utterly inade- 
quate and unsuited for their purpose. 

As we have seen, the Founder-Council, in their lack of funds, 
made use of the ruined fabric of the Kirk o' Field, and some 
adjoining property. As time went on, other houses were bought 
or built, until, on the site of the Kirk o' Field, there grew up a 
quaint group of quadrangular buildings, which Maitland describes 
as having three courts — ^two small ones to the north, and a larger 
court to the south, two sides of which were occupied by lecture 
rooms and professors' houses, and the others by the library and 
the houses of the principal and the chambers of resident 
students. The gateway was at the head of the College Wynd, 
with a lofty bell tower, and the first five words of the Ave on 
its lintel, as it was the original portal of the Kirk o' Field. 

When Rector Henderson, in 1640, got the management of 
the finances of the College taken from the city treasurer and 
given to a special college treasurer, the first officer to keep the 
purse was John Jossie, who, both by his example and his influ- 
ence, gave a great stimulus to the extension of the college 
fabric. He improved the means of access to the class rooms, 
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built a chamber over the great gate, and in 1642 he began to 
build a new library, while many citizens followed his example 
and provided funds to build chambers. The gate tower was 
built in 1686. 

When Edmund Calamy came to Edinburgh in 1709, to get 
his degree of D.D., he found the college to be " a good building, 
with three courts. There is a high tower over the great gate, 
which looks to the city. The public schools are large and con- 
venient. There are also accommodations in the college for a 
Bumber of students to lodge, though they are seldom made use 
of but by those in meaner circumstances. There are also hand- 
some dwellings for the principal and professors, with good 
gardens." 

Sixty years after this we find the state of matters completely 
<changed. Not only had the hastily-built additions of the 
seventeenth century become very dilapidated, but the great 
growth in the number of professors and students made the 
-want of room much felt. 

In 1768 Principal Robertson made an effort to get new and 
more suitable buildings for the College. In his memorial ask- 
ing for subscriptions, he said — " A stranger, when conducted to 
view the University of Edinburgh, might, on viewing such courts 
^nd buildings, naturally enough imagine them to be almshouses 
for the reception of the poor, but would never imagine that he 
was enteriiig :vyithin the precincts of a noted and flourishing seat 
of leai-niBg. An area which if entire would have formed one 
spacious quadrangle, is broken into three paltry divisions and 
encompassed partly with walls, which threaten destruction to 
the passenger, and partly with a range of low houses, several of 
which are now become ruinous and not habitable. . . . The 
teaching rooms of the Professors are in general mean, straitened 
and inconvenient, and some Professors whose hours of teaching 
. follow immediately on one another are obliged to occupy the 
same rooms." He asked for £8500 to build *' a large, free and 
open square," over the site of the old buildings, with sixteen 
E 
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lecture rooms, a hall, library, museum', anatomical theatre and 
laboratory. No response was made to this appeal, and it was not 
till 16th November 1789 that the foundation stone of the new 
building, designed by Robert Adam, was laid by Lord Napier, 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 

Meanwhile, on the 10th August 1773, Principal Robertson 
had an opportunity of hearing the views of an illustrious and very 
critical stranger, whom he conducted to inspect the University 
buildings. Two days before, from the " White Horse " in the 
Canongate, a cadie had carried a note to James' Court. " Mr 
Johnson sends his compliments to Mr Boswell, being just arrived 
at Boyds." Bozzy was eager to exhibit his "bear" to all the 
prominent men of the city, and among others of course, to Robert- 
son, with whom, on this Monday morning, the great Doctor and 
his biographer " walked out, that Dr Johnson might see some of 
the things which we have to show at Edinburgh." First they 
went to the Parliament House, where Harry Erskine slipped a 
shilling into Boswell's hand, whispering that it was " for the 
sight of the bear." Then they went to St Giles, and thence to 
the Royal Infirmary, by the great door of which was a board 
with this inscription, '* Clean your feet." Johnson turned about 
slyly and said, " There is no occasion for putting this at the door 
of your churches." 

Then they " proceeded to the College, with the Principal at 
our head. ... As the College buildings are indeed very mean, 
the Principal said to Dr Johnson that he must give them the 
same epithet that a Jesuit did when fshowing a poor College 
abroad — Hae miseriae noatrae, Dr Johnson was, however, 
much pleased with the library, and with the conversation of Dr 
James Robertson, Professor of Oriental Languages, the librarian. 
I pointed out to him where there formerly stood an old wall 
enclosing part of the College, which I remember bulged out in 
a threatening manner, and of which there was a common tradi- 
tion similar to that concerning Bacon's study at Oxford, that it 
would fall upon some very learned man. It had some time 
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before this been taken down, that the street might be widened 
and a more convenient wall built. Dr Johnson, glad of an 
opportunity to have a pleasant hit at Scottish learning, said, 
' They have been afraid it never would fall/ We showed him the 
Royal Infirmary, for which, and for every other exertion of gener- 
ous public spirit in his power, that noble-minded citizen of Edin- 
burgh, George Drummond, will be ever held in honourable remem- 
brance." " I was much entertained," adds Boswell, " while Princi- 
pal Robertson fluently harangued to Dr Johnson upon the spot 
concerning scenes of his celebrated History of Scotland." 

The time of Robertson's appeal was not one favourable to any 
project like a reconstruction of the College buildings, and the 
outbreak of the American War seemed to make it more hope- 
less still. In 1785, however, the Council got a private Act 
giving powers to build a bridge over the Cowgate, and appoint- 
ing trustees to erect this and suitable buildings for the College 
from any surplus there might be over after building the bridge, 
and from subscriptions. 

The first stone of the South Bridge was laid on 1st 
August 1785. In building it the trustees took away the 
gardens of the Principal and Professors for a site to the 
roadway and^ shops, without any compensation, but they did 
nothing to rebuild the old fabric of the College. Matters were 
thus in even, a worse state than when Robertson issued his 
memorial twenty years before. " What is called a College," 
wrote an Italian traveller in 1788, " is nothing else than a mass 
of ruined buildings of very ancient construction. One of them 
is said to be the house which was partly blown up with gun- 
powder at the time it was inhabited by Lord Darnley, whose 
body was found at some distance, naked, and without any signs 
of violence. The College serves only for the habitation of some 
of the professors, for lecture-rooms, and for the library. Here 
resides with his family the celebrated Dr Wm. Robertson, who is 
head of the University, with the title of Principal. The students, 
who amount annually to some seven or eight hundred, do not 
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live in the College, but board in private ho!ises, and attend the 
lectures according as they please. Dr Robertson thinks this 
method more advantageous to youth than keeping them shut 
up in Colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge. He says that 
when young men are not kept from intercourse with society, 
besides that they do not acquire that rude and savage air which 
retired study gives, the continual examples which they meet 
with in the world, of honour and riches acquired by learning 
and merit, stimulate them more strongly to the attainment 
of them ; and that they acquire, besides, easy and insinuating 
manners, which render them better fitted in the sequel for 
public employments. . , . The results are such that young 
men are sent here from Ireland, from Flanders, and even from 
Russia; and the English of the true old stamp prefer having 
their sons here than in Oxford and Cambridge, in order to 
remove them from the luxury and enormous expense which 
prevail in these places." 

In the following year the Town Council, encouraged by 
Henry Dundas, first Lord Melville, having got from Robert 
Adam, architect, a design for new buildings, resolved to go on 
with the works, in the hope that the public would subscribe 
liberally and that Government would aid. 

Accordingly, on the 16th November 1789, after a poi*tion of 
the old fabric had been pulled down, the foundation stone of 
'• the New College of Edinburgh " was laid, amid great rejoicing, 
by Lord Napier, as Grand Master Maoon of Scotland, in presence 
of the Provost and Magistrates, Senatus and students of the 
University, and an immense crowd of citizens. 

There was a procession from the Parliament House to the 
site, of the Magistrates, Senatus, students — " with green laurel 
in their hats "—masonic lodges, and bands of music, which 
moved slowly through the crowd up the newly-formed South 
Bridge Street. The foundation stone was at the comer of the 
present gateway, and under it were placed the usual coins and 
papers, and seven rolls of vellum containing an account of the 
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original foundation and then condition of the University, and 
the number of students during the winter session of 1788-9. 
viz. — of Divinity, 130 ; of Law, 100 ; of Physic, 440 ; of " General 
Classes," 420— in all, 1090. 

The proceedings of the day were closed by an " elegant and 
sumptuous entertainment," given by the City to 500 guests in 
the George Street Assembly Rooms. 

The architect now began the work of building, commencing 
along the Chambers Street front. The trustees had large ideas, 
but unfortunately the response made to their appeals was totally 
inadequate. Adam's design, as may be seen from plates in his 
** Works in Architecture," was a very expensive one, and had his 
plans been carried out in their integrity, the present structure 
would have been much more imposing and magnificent than it 
is. There were to be two quadrangles, a hall and chapel, 
library, and dwelling-houses for all the professors, besides the 
class-rooms. 

Kincaid says that the total sum privately subscribed up to 
the end of 1794 amounted only to £32,000, the largest in. 
dividual contributor being Sir Ralph Abercromby, who gave 
£2095. £11,000 of the total came from India. 

In 1792 Robert Adam died suddenly, but his place was 
taken by his brothers. By the end of the following year, how- 
ever, the funds in the hands of the trustees were completely 
exhausted, and the work of building came to a standstill. 
Many parts of the north and east sides had been left unroofed 
and exposed to injury from the weather ; the quadrangle was 
encumbered by builders' material and sheds, and as time went 
on, not only did crows and other birds build their nests in the 
unfinished structures, but a strange dwarf, known as Geordie 
More, erected for himself a hut at the College gate unchaU 
lenged, 

Dundas prevailed on Pitt to give, in 1801, £5000 to secure 
the uncovered parts from ruin, and after Waterloo and the end 
of the war the Treasury granted £10,000 a year to a body of 
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high officials — "the College Commission," — to complete the 
fabric of a design modified from the magnificent conception of 
Robert Adam. In December 1816 they chose the plans of 
W. H. Playfair, as showing the best mtemal arrangement, with 
the least alteration of Adam's design. 

Playfair found that the area at his disposal was insufficient 
to provide more than lecture rooms and a library, and on these 
work went steadily forward till the building was finished in 
1834. 

In Adam's original external design a prominent feature was 
a great central dome over the gateway. This has not yet been 
built, but the Senatus now possess a sum of money bequeathed 
for this object by the late Robert Cox of Qorgie. 

This Adam-Playfair building cost, from first 1o last, about 
£160,000, of which four-fifths came firom Government and the 
remainder from private subscriptions. 

The College Commission had been desirous of securing 
ground to the west and north to piovide free spaces on these 
fronts of the building, and to compensate in some measure for 
the loss of what a visitor in 1688 calls the "spacious garden for 
the Professors in common to walk and divert themselves in the 
evening." Neither Government nor the Town Council, however, 
would help in this, and so the efiect of Robert Adam's magnifi- 
cent design is much spoiled by the proximity of the neighbour- 
ing buildings. It has been said that if the College were 
« situated in a large park, particularly on a rising ground, it 
would appear almost sublime, and without a parallel among the 
modern edifices of Scotland ; but situated as it is, it makes upon 
the mind of a stranger, in its exterior views at least, impressions 
chiefly of bewilderment and confusion." 

The storj' of the building of the New Medical School in 
1 874-84 belongs to a later period of this sketch. 

Principal Robertson, in a speech at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone, said, " I regard it as my own peculiar felicity that by 
having remained in my present station much longer than any of 
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my predecessors, I have lived to witness an event so benefi- 
cial to this University, the prosperity of which is near to my 
heart, and has ever been the object of my warmest wishes." 
Kobertson died in 1792, before his joy at the success of 
his efibrts could be damped by the delays in the good work. 
He had been Principal for twenty-seven years, but his successor, 
George Husband Baird, held the o^ce for forty-seven 
years. 

Dr Baird was bom near Bo'ness, in Linlithgow, and licensed 
by that Presbytery in 1786. Like the great majority of the 
Arts students of his day, he did not graduate, but in 1787 the 
Senatus confeired on him an honorary degree of M.A., and five 
years after made him D.D. After being minister of Dunkeld he 
was transferred in 1792 to New Greyfriars*, Edinburgh, by the 
influence of his father-in-law. Lord Provost Elder. Three 
months afterwards he was made joint-Professor of Hebrew, and 
on Dr Robertson's death in 1793 he was promoted to be 
Principal, and all this owing to his fortunate marriage. 

Sir Alexander Grant quotes from Sir Robert Christison's 
Mecollectiona this account of Baird's appointment. '' Raised to 
this elevation at an unusually early age in the case of such an 
office, successor to a man of high literary &me, but presenting 
in himself no prominence in public estimation as a man of 
learning, science, or professional distinction, Baird owed his 
appointment to the overwhelming influence of Lord Provost 
Elder. Elder had in those days good right to exert influence 
and show favour in Edinburgh. It was rather a strong exercise 
of that claim, however, to exert his paramount influence on the 
electors, his own Town Council, and to induce them to appoint 
his youthful, untried son-in-law Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh in succession to Principal Robertson. Nevertheless, 
the appointment turned out not a bad one. . . . He was 
indeed much esteemed in general society in Edinburgh, and 
highly respected by the members of Senatus (of whoni Sir 
Robert was one). These advantages he owed to kindliness. 
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benignant features, cheerful deportment, deferential manners, 
conversational power, and a rich fund of anecdote." 

Dr James Gregory, dining one evening with Lord Provost 
Elder, remarked on the terms in which the Provost's name 
stood on the roll of Perthshire freeholders, " Thomas Elder, 
younger of Fometh, in right of Mrs Margaret Husband, his. 
Wife. 

*' Oh," said the Provost, " that is not surprising, for my mother, 
was a Mann!' 

" No wonder, then," replied Gregory, " that your daughter 
has got a Baird!' 

Principal Baird was a keen curler and an active member of 
the Duddingston Curling Club, whose laureate. Sir Alexander 
Boswell of Auchinleck, son of Johnson's biographer, thus sang 
in 1817, of him and Dr David Ritchie, Professor of Logic : — 

The Principal's ane o' our principal hands 

For skill at ilk port stands his bedal, 
Not Wellington prouder looked o'er his brave bands 

Than our Doctor o'er hU and the Medal. 

David wi' stanes wan the Philistine's head, 
His pebbles, I'm thinkings were whin stanes, 

But our reverend David can win, where's there's need, 
A head, wi' twa stanes like twa gran' stanes. 

Dr Baird died in 1840, and was succeeded by Dr John Lee, 
who was bom at Stow in 1779, and educated at the college. 
Being uncertain which profession to follow, he studied medicine 
as well as divinity, and graduated M.D., thus qualifying him- 
self for "Jupiter" Carlyle's praise of him: — "I have got a 
trusty friend and an able physician, an uncommonly good 
divine, and an eminent preacher — all in the person of one young 
man, whom I have taken to live with me." 

Dr Lee was minister of Peebles till his appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Church History at St Andrews in 1812. In 1821 he 
became minister of the Canongate, Edinburgh, and in 1837 
Principal of the United College of St Andrews. Three year» 
after the patrons elected him to the similar position in Edin- 
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burgh, which oflSice he held along with the Professorship of 
Divinity. 

John Hill Burton gives us a delightful, if exaggerated, sketch 
of Principal Lee as " my venerable friend, Archdeacon Meadow," 
in The Book Hunter. " You see him now, tall, straight, and 
meagre, but with a firm dignity in his air, which warms into 
benignity, as he inspects a pretty little Elzevir, or a tall portly 
Stephens, concluding his inward estimate of the prize with a 
peculiar grunting chuckle, known by the initiated to be an 
important announcement. . . . Can one forget that occa- 
sion of his going to London to be examined by a committee of 
the House of Commons, when he suddenly disappeared with all 
his money in his pocket and returned penniless, followed by a 
waggon containing 372 copies of rare editions of the Bible." 

Such a bibliomaniac was he that once, when he sent some of 
his vast collection for sale by auction, he could not bear to part 
with his treasures and bought the books in. 

Lee, unlike other bibliomaniacs, read all his books, and 
acquired an extraordinary fund of information on all sorts of 
subjects, which he was ever ready to give forth, " with full, 
strong) easy flow." 

"In him truly," says Burton, "the bibliomania may be 
counted among the many illustrations of the truth so often 
moralised on, that the highest natures are not exempt from 
human frailty in some shape or other." 

In 1795, as we have seen, Black died. For his successor^ 
his patrons went again to the Chair from which they had taken 
the last two incumbents— CuUen and Black — and chose Thomas 
Charles Hope, Professor of Chemistry in Glasgow, the discoverer 
of strontia and of the curious property of water to reach its 
maximum density at 89'1. Hope, like Black, on his appoint- 
ment, devoted himself to his lectures. So attractive did he 
make his class room that in 1823 he had 575 students. 

In 1826 Hope got the Senatus to sanction a course of 
popular lectures he had been requested to give to women as. 
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well as men. It is said that it was from the proceeds of this 
course that he derived tiie sum he bequeathed to found a prize 
of £50 a year to encourage chemical investigation ; — so, at least, 
said the supporters of the women students of medicine, when a . 
lady won a " Hope," but was not allowed to enjoy its income. 

Though Alexander Monro, aecv/ndus, continued to lecture 
till his resignation in 1808, the patrons associated with him in 
1798 — his son and namesake, A. Monro, tertiua, who was Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy till 1846. Grandfather, father, and son, thus 
held the Chair of Anatomy for the long period of 126 years. 

Monro, tertitia, was a man who lacked neither ability nor 
accomplishments, but was so insufferably careless and lazy that 
it is said he absolutely forgot the elements of the subject he 
professed to teach. Of course his students saw this, but they 
had no remedy then. 

In those days the lectures of extra-mural teachers did not 
qualify for graduation, so the students had to take tickets for 
Monro's class, while they learned their anatomy fram Barclay, 
or his successor, Robert Knox, the paragon of lecturers, who 
suffered so much for his connection with Burke and Hare. 

During their enforced attendance in Monro's class room, of 
•course the students did not listen much to what he had to say, 
except on certain noted occasions. So lazy was he that he used 
to read his grandfather's lectures, written about a century be- 
fore ; and he did not take the trouble even to alter the dates. 
Accordingly, in 1825 or so, students used to be delighted to hear 
bim drawl out, " When I was in Leyden in 1719." When ^uch 
a passage was due the lecture room was crowded, and no sooner 
was it spoken than showers of peas fell on Monro's apathetic 
head, but he never took the trouble to remove the cause of these 
outbreaks. 

Barclay had in consequence of this state of affairs a class of 
300 students, while Knox, before the Burke and Hare trial, had 
for a time 500. 

An attempt was made in 1816 to bring Barclay, into the 
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University as Professor of Comparative Anatomy, but Monro 
^nd Jamieson, Professor of Natural History, successfully resisted 
this, and gave Kay a theme for his famous caricature, '* The 
Craft in Danger," of Barclay, supported by Gregory, trying to 
ride through the College gate on an elephant's skeleton, (Kay, 
Vol. II., plate No. 152). 

This over-regard for vested interests and fear of the effects 
of competition deprived the University for long periods of several 
highly useful Chairs. Thus, in the case of Surgery. Monro 
PnwAia did not confine his teaching to Anatomy, but lectured 
on Surgery also, and his son followed his example. In 1777, 
however, when the College of Surgeons tried to institute a 
separate Chair of Surgery, Monro Secundua succeeded in defeat- 
ing them, and for a hundred and ten years the first, second, and 
third Monro had a monopoly of the teaching of Surgery, as well 
•as of Anatomy in the University. 

The first increase of the College staff since the time of 
Principal Robertson took place in 1803, when James Russell 
was appointed Professor of Clinical Surgery, a Chair created and 
•endowed with £50 a year by George III. in this year. 

Mr Russell had been for seventeen years a successful extra- 
mural lecturer on Clinical Surgery before he was admitted to be 
first Professor of this subject in the University. 

As may be well understood, the incompetence of Monro, 
tertius, who taught Surgery as joint-Professor with his father, 
made the want of a separate Chair more felt than ever. There 
was, however, a good extra-mural lecturer, John Thomson, in the 
College of Surgeons, who was, in 1806, made first Professor of 
Military Surgery, by commission from Geprge III., who had 
•created and endowed this Chair with an annual salary of £100. 
So matters continued till 1831, when the Crown, on the recom- 
mendation of the Town Council, established a Chair of Surgery, 
and appointed John William Turner to be its first incumbent. 

The third addition to the teaching power of the College, in 
this century, took place in 1807, when King George III. founded 
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the Chair of Medical Jurisprudence, and gave it an endowment 
of £100 a year. Andrew Duncan, junior, was the first Professor. 
His father had in vain tried to induce the Town Council in 1798^ 
to erect a Professorship of this subject ; the opposition of the 
Senatus was again too strong. 

In 1819 the College lost, by resignation, a man who, after a 
brilliant career of fifteen years as an extra-mural lecturer, kept 
up the high reputation of the Physiology Chair for nearly thirty 
years. Respected as Dr Andrew Duncan, senior, was as a Pro- 
fessor, it is, however, as a benefactor of his fellow creatures that 
his name has lived in kindly remembrance. In 1776 he 
established the Edinburgh Dispensary in West Richmond Street r 
in 1807 he brought before the public a plan for the erection and 
support of a lunatic asylum on an improved system, and at last 
succeeded iu getting erected the asylum at Morningside. In 
1808 the Town Council presented him with the freedom of the 
city for his good services in these and other affairs. 

Dr Duncan also originated the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, the Harveian Society, and the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. Dr Duncan's son and namesake held 
his Chair for two years, and was succeeded by another great phil-^ 
anthropist, William Pulteney Alison, brother of the historian of 
modern Europe. To him Scotland owes its improved system of 
Poor Law. His "Observations," published in 1840, won the public 
ear, and resulted in the Act of 1845, and the establishment of 
the Board of Supervision. 

Undoubtedly the chief incident in the history of the College 
during the reign of Principals Baird and Lee was the " Thirty 
Years' War " waged between the Senatus Academicus and the 
Town Council as the governing body of the University, a contest 
perhaps inevitable from the peculiar relations established by the 
foundation charter. This war resulted in the ultimate triumph 
of the academic authorities, and it was one of the great causes 
of the passing of the Act of 1858, and the present constitutioa 
of the University. 
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The Town Council of Edinburgh had every right to look on 
the University as in a very real sense its own. It had cradled 
the institution, and it had nursed it to greatness^ often in the 
teeth of much opposition from its own special guardians, the 
Senatus. Now that the child had become a strong man, and 
wished to cast oflf its guiding hand, the Council naturally enough 
felt some irritation that impelled it to take up an extreme position 
on points that seem to us now matters which two bodies of 
reasonable men should have been able to settle in an hour's 
amicable discussion. 

At various points of the life of the College the Council had 
been forced to assert its authority, but, as in the case of the 
rebellion of the Regents just before Carstares' appointment, 
" sweet reasonableness " prevailed, and matters were amicably 
arranged. 

In 1824, however, a question as to the Matriculation Fund 
was complicated by an application from Dr James Hamilton, 
that his subject. Midwifery, should be made compulsory for 
graduation. The Senatus reported against this petition, but the 
Town Council resolved that so beneficial a reform should be 
•carried out. After many meetings and much correspondence, the 
<luestion which of the two bodies had the power of making regu- 
lations for degrees was brought into the Court of Session, and 
decided both by the Lord Ordinary, and on appeal, by the Inner 
House, in favour of the Magistrates, in 1829. 

Meanwhile, in reply to a petition from the Senatus, the 
Government appointed a visitation of the Scottish Universities 
by a Royal Commission in 1826, which collected an immense 
mass of evidence during the next four years, and issued a report 
in 1830. To carry out the recommendation of the Commission, 
Lord Melbourne introduced his Bill of 1837, which, however, 
met with such strong opposition in Scotland, that the Govern- 
ment let it drop. 

For many years after the victory of the Magistrates in 1829, 
the relations between Council and Senatus were severely strained, 
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but there was no open rapture again until the Magistrates in 
1842 proposed to recognise the lectures of extra-mural teachers 
as qualifjdng for graduation in Medicine. After some delay the 
old point as to the power of making regulations was raised in 
an action in the Court of Session, and again decided in favour 
of the Council in the Outer and Inner Houses, and finally by 
the House of Lords in 1854f. Next year, accordingly, extra- 
academical teaching, to which the University Medical School 
owes so much, was put on its present footing. 

The municipal conflict was complicated by the ecclesiastical 
difficulties which the Disruption entailed. These resulted in 
Lord Moncreifi's Act of 1853, for the abolition of the old test on 
lay professors, that required of them the acceptance of the Con- 
feaaion of Faith, and allegiance to the Church of Scotland. 

Soon after. Lord President Inglis' great Universities' Act of 
1858 put an end to the antagonism between Town Council and 
Senatus by depriving the Council of all control over the manage- 
ment of the College, and virtually of the patronage of professor* 
ships, which was to be vested in seven Curators, four of whom 
should be nominated by the Town Council and three by the 
University Court. 

Undoubtedly the position of the Town Council and its 
powers under the Charter of the College were most anomalous, 
and were in practice found to work with much friction, especi- 
ally in later years ; but, at the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged that in the two great points which needed judicial 
clearing up — requiring of graduates in medicine a competent 
knowledge in Midwifery, and the recognition of extra-academical 
teaching in Medicine — the old patrons undoubtedly took the 
enlightened view, and the Senatus the narrow and wrong one. 

In 1831 the Government, as we have seen above, established 
a Chair of Surgery in the University. At the same time they 
issued a Commission nominating Dr John Thomson to be pro- 
fessor of a newly constituted Chair of Pathology, and thus the 
staff of the Medical Faculty was raised to thirteen professors 
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On the death of Sir William Ballingall, Professor of Military 
Surgery, in 1856, the Government suppressed this Chair, and 
reduced the Faculty to the present number of twelve professors. 

The other new Chairs, founded in the University before it& 
re-constitution by the Act of 1858, were Conveyancing in 
1825, Music in 1839, Biblical Criticism in 1847, and 
Technology in 1855. 

The Chair of Conveyancing was established by the Society 
of Writers to the Signet in 1825, after much opposition by the- 
Senatus. Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review and 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, was the first professor. 

The endowment of the professorship of Theory of Music was- 
derived from the large legacy left to the Senatus by General John 
Reid (1) to establish this Chair, (2) for the " Reid Concert " to- 
be given annually on the 13th of February, the General's birth- 
day, and (3) for general University purposes. 

The Crown established the Chair of Biblical Criticism in 
1847, appointing Dr Robert Lee first professor, and in 1855 Dr 
George Wilson was nominated Regius Professor of Technology 
(" science in its application to the useful arts," as this highly 
gifted man defined the purpose of his chair). Though under 
Wilson this Chair was a great success. Government suppressed 
it on his death in 1859. 

The equipment of the University at the period when the 
Commissioners under the Act of 1858 began their work of renova- 
tion consisted of the following Chairs. The names are those of 
the incumbents appointed during the principalships of Baird 
and Lee : — 

Faculty of Arts. 
Latin. — ^Alexander Christison ; James Fillans. 
Oreek, — George Dunbar ; John S. Blackie. 
Mathematica. — John Leslie ; William Wallace ; P. Kelland. 
Logic. — D. Ritchie ; Sir William Hamilton ; A. C. Fraser. 
Moral Philosophy. — T. Brown ; John Wilson ; P. C. M'Dougalh 
Natural PhUosophy. — J. Playfair ; Sir J. Leslie ; J. D. Forbes. 
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Rhetoric.— A. Brown; G. Moir; W. Spalding; W, E. Aytoun. 
Practical Astronomy. — T. Henderson ; C. P. Smyth. 
Agriculture. — D, Low ; J, Wilson. 
'Theory of Music. — J. Thomson ; Sir. H. Bishop ; H. Pearson ; 

J. Donaldson. 
'Technology. — Geoige Wilson. 

Faculty of Theology. 
Divinity, — W, Ritchie ; T. Chalmers ; J. Lee. 
Hebrew. — W. Hoodie ; A. Murray ; A, Brunton ; D. Listen. 
Ohurch History. — H. Meiklejohn ; D. Welsh ; J. Robertson. 
Biblical Criticism. — Robert Lee. 

Faculty of Law. 
Public Law. — Robert Hamilton. 
'Civil Law. — A, Irving; D. Cbeape; A. C. Swinton. 
History. — Sir W. Hamilton; G. Skene; J. F. Ferrier; Cosmo 

Innes. 
Scots Law. — G. J. Bell ; J. S. More. 
Medical Jurisprvdence, — A. Duncan, jun. ; W. P. Alison ; 

R. Christison ; T. S. Trail. 
-Conveyancing, — M. Napier ; A. Menzies ; A. M. Bell. 

Faculty of Medicine. 
Botany. — R. Graham ; J. H. Balfour. 
Physiology. — A. Duncan, jun.; W. P. Alison; A. Thomson; 

J. H. Bennett. 
Practice of Physic, — James Gregory; James Home; W. P. 

Alison ; T. Laycock. 
AnMomy. — A. Monro, tertius ; John Goodsir. 
Chemistry. — T. C. Hope ; William Gregory ; Lyon Playfair. 
Midwifery. — James Hamilton ; Sir J. Y. Simpson. 
Natural History. — R. Jameson ; E. Forbes ; G. J. Allman. 
Materica Medica.^-JAmes Home; A. Duncan, jun. ; R. Christi- 

son« 
Clinical Surgery. — James Russell ; James Syme. 
Surgery. — J. W. Turner ; Sir C. Bell ; James Miller. 
'General Pathology. — John Thomson ; W. Henderson. 
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There is hardly a name in this list but deserves special 
mention, though the limits of this sketch will only permit 
notice of one or two of the most prominent. 

In 1820 that mighty man in pen and person, Christopher 
North, joined the Senatus. John Wilson's life is a part of 
the literary history of his age, so nothing need be said of it here, 
beyond this, that no professor ever was more popular with his 
students and few so thoroughly deserved to be, for his constant 
and kindly interest in their welfare. " Wilson was, before all 
things, the students' friend." He held his Chair for thirty years, 
till his retirement in 1850. In 1864 he died. 

Two years after Christopher North took his seat in the 
Senate Hall, there was appointed Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence a young man of twenty-three, Robert Christison, 
whom, it seems but yesterday, one might see walking along the 
streets of Edinburgh, with erect figure and springy step, making 
light of his burden of four-score years. He served the Univer- 
sity for nearly fifty-six years in the two Chairs of Medical 
Jurisprudence and Materia Medica. 

"No professor out of the long list," says Sir Alexander 
Grant, "ever made so great an impression by his character 
on the University, that is to say, both on students and on his 
colleagues, as Robert Christison." 

The son of a Latin Professor of the College, Christison was 
educated at Edinburgh, where he graduated in 1819. Then he 
went to Paris, where he was when the Town Council elected 
him. 

At that time. Medical Jurisprudence was a purely voluntary 
subject, so that his class was very small, — in one session it was 
reduced to a solitary individual — but his growing reputation 
attracted more and more students, until, when he resigned in 
1832, his class numbered 90. Toxicology he decided was the 
most promising subject for bringing Medical Jurisprudence and 
his Chair into notice. "I had life before me and chose 
Toxicology for its first occupation," he writes. The stories of 
F 
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the personal risks he ran and narrow escapes he had in 
building up his wonderful knowledge of poisons, are, like 
Simpson's first wine glass of chloroform, too well-known to 
require repetition here. 

One who knew Sir Robert Christison well thus wrote of him 
in the Scotsma/n, on the day after the great public funeral the 
the city he had so long been an honour to gave him on the 1st 
February 1882 :— 

*' One of our oldest and most distinguished citizens — a man 
of European reputation — was laid in his grave yesterday, 
followed by a multitude of mourners. 

" Sir Robert Christison was our vZtimua EoTnanorum — for 
he had in him much of the best of the old Roman — the last of 
the great race; his companions at starting — the Gregorys, 
Alison, and Syme, &c. — all gone before him. He was, as to 
will and ability, a primary man ; not that he was what is com- 
monly called a man of genius ; rather he was a man of a quite 
unusual quantity and quality of talent — that is, power of apply- 
ing his faculties to given objects. Mr Syme had talent and 
genius too ; but Christison had what might be called a genius 
for exact and strenuous work, for general energising of body and 
mind. He had a knack of getting things at first hand ; his 
knowledge was immediate, more than mediate. He was em«- 
phaticaUy an Edinburgh man-all his life long going in and 
out before us, seen and read of all men. No man ever thought 
there was in him what was not there, though many might not 
find all that was there, for his heart was not worn on his sleeve ; 
and in some of the deeper parts of his nature he, perhaps, did 
himself injustice, from his recoil from the opposite excess. We 
were all proud of the noble old man (old only in years), with his 
erect head, his rapid step, his air of command. 

" Of his inner character, as already said, he made no show ; 
but it might be divined by the discerning mind, for he was too 
proud and too sincere to conceal anjrthing. 

'' Till the last four weeks, though his health had been some- 
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what failing for two years, his mental faculties remained entire 
and alert. His voice and mind were as powerful as ever when 
he spoke at the meeting with Lord Bosebery and the Lord 
Advocate on the Scottish Universities. He retained to the last 
his love of nature and his pursuit of her glories and beauties, 
happy in proving that his old friend Ben Nevis was not only 
king of the Bens, but that he had the noblest glen and the 
grandest precipice of them all. May we, his citizens, be the 
better of thinking of that honourable, full, and well-spent life — 
manly, gentlemanly, upright, true to old friends and faiths. 
Non cv/m corpore extinguuntur mdgvce animce, placide 
quiescas ! " 

The life of Dr Chalmebs, like that of John Wilson, is a 
part of the history of his country. All that now need be said is 
that, &om 1828 till his resignation in June 1843, Thomas 
Chalmers lectured on Theology to a class made up not only of 
Divinity students, but of many not otherwise connected with 
the College, citizens of Edinburgh attracted by the marvellous 
outpourings of his rich and noble mind. 

In 1833 Russell, Professor of Clinical Surgery, was succeeded 
by James Syme, the first surgeon of his day in the kingdom. 

Syme originally devoted himself to Chemistry, and was the 
real discoverer of the process of water-proofing called after its 
patentee. Mackintosh. Afterwards he became Demonstrator of 
Anatomy to Barclay, and then to Listen; but in 1826 he 
resolved to devote himself to Surgery. His extra-mural 
lectures soon attracted a large class. Then came his quarrel 
with Listen, the refusal of the Managers to give him wards in 
the Infirmary, and his bold venture in turning old Minto House 
into a surgical hospital, where he taught clinically till his 
appointment to the University Chair and his admission to the 
Infirmary. 

He was professor for thirty-six years in all, but with a break 
in 1847, when he accepted an invitation to London on Listen's 
death. He did not find things to his mind in the capital, and 
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at once resigned his appointment. He was cordially welcomed 
back to Edinburgh, and^ as his Chair had not been filled up, he 
was re-instated, and took up his old duties in July 1848. Of 
his eminence as a surgeon, and his wonderful success as a 
clinical teacher, it is unnecessary to speak. He has been 
characterised as " a man who never wasted a word, a drop of 
ink, or a drop of blood." Like James Gregory, he was apt to be 
at feud with some of his professional brothers, but his friend- 
ships were as warm as his quarrels, and far more lasting. He 
died in 1870, at the age of seventy. A University fellowship 
in Surgery commemorates his name. Syme was succeeded by 
his nephew, Joseph Lister, the father of the antiseptic system. 

The year 1833, which saw Syme join the Senatus, witnessed 
the appointment of another man eminent for his high scientific 
merit — James D. Forbes, Professor of Natural Philosophy from 
1833 to 1860, famous for his investigations into the nature and 
motion of glaciers. Three years afterwards there were added 
to the roll of professors two brilliant names — first, that of Sir 
Charles Bell, the discoverer of the separate existence of the 
motor and sensory nerves, who held the Chair of Surgery for the 
last six years of his career ; and that of Sir William Hamilton^ 
the great philosopher, incumbent of the Logic Chair from 1836 
to 1 856. 

Hamilton's father and grandfather were both Professors of 
Anatomy at Glasgow, where he was bom on 8th March 1788. 
In 1807 he gained a Snell Exhibition to Balliol, where he laid 
the foundation of his wide and profound scholarship. His 
examination for his degree was remarkable for the number and 
range of books professed, and the brilliancy of the first class he 
got. In 1813 he passed advocate, but his life continued that of 
a student. In 1820 he was a candidate for the Moral Philosophy 
Chair, when Wilson was appointed. Soon after he was brought 
into the College to the Professorship of Civil History, which he 
exchanged for the Chair of Logic in 1836. His lectures made a 
profound impression on his students, and gave a powerful im- 
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petus to speculation, while his private labours, in various depart- 
ments of philosophy, were extensive and original. At Oxford 
his favourite reading was in Aristotle, and in after life he re- 
mained faithful to his great master. His works were a series of 
essays and editions of the works of Reid and of Dugald Stewart, 
both of which ill-health prevented him completing. He died 
in 1856. 

In 1840, in the thick of the thirty years' war between the 
Council and Senatus, the Professorship of Midwifery fell vacant. 
Five men applied for it, but the struggle soon lay between 
James Young Simpson and another. A majority of the 
Senatus did what they could to oppose Simpson, but the 
patrons elected him by a majority of one vote. How brilliantly 
■successful this appointment was need hardly be pointed out. 
*' For thirty years Simpson lectured with an enthusiasm," says 
his successor in the Chair, " the contagion of which is evidenced 
by the numbers of young men whom he stirred to the pursuit 
of his branch of study. Not only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen are his pupils now teaching Midwifery, but seven out 
of the eighteen present professors and lecturers on the subject 
in England were once members of his class." 

Simpson's chief glory lies in his great discovery in anesthe- 
tics. ** The very name of * Chloroform ' reflects honour on the 
University of Edinburgh," writes Sir A. Grant. " It is no light 
boast that the most beneficial discovery of modem times was 
made by a Professor of this University." 

He died in 1870, at the age of fifty-eight. A statue in 
Princes Street and the Simpson Maternity Hospital keep his 
memory green. 

To William Edmonstone Aytoun the hitherto poverty- 
stricken Rhetoric Chair owes the foundation of its prosperity. 
His excellent lectures, devotion to his duty, and careful training, 
succeeded so well, that a class which previously seldom exceeded 
30,. rose to number 150 students. 

Aytoun was the son of a Writer to the Signet, and became 
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one himself in 1885. Five years afterwards he was called to 
the Bar, but, as he tells us, " though I followed the law, I never 
could overtake it/' He had derived from his mother, a lady of 
marked individuality of character, an early taste in literature 
and a love for ballad poetry, as well as his political and Jacobite 
sympathies. His bent was entirely literary. In 1836 he sent 
a translation from Uhland to Blackwood, and from that time 
till his death he was one of " Ebony's " famous staff. In it first 
appeared his Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers; his delightfully 
amusing stories ; Firmilian, a satire on the spasmodic school, 
and a host of other works. With Theodore Martin he wrote the 
mirth-inspiring Bon Quattier Ballads. 

He married a daughter of Wilson's. Christopher is said to 
have sent her to Aytoun after his proposal, " With the author's 
compliments " on a paper pinned to her back. Her death in 
1859 was a cruel blow to him. He survived her for six years. 



XIL Sir DAVID BBEWSTEB, Principal-1859-1868. 
Sir ATiFiXANDEB GBANT, Bart., Present Frinoipal— 1868. 



Though the people of Scotland are, or rather becavse they 
are, proud of their system of University teaching and of its great 
results in the past, they have been ready enough to consider 
plans whereby the usefulness of the Colleges may be increased, 
their methods of teaching improved, and how they may more 
and more thoroughly be made not only nursing mothers of cul- 
ture, but useful institutions for the full equipment of men for 
the business of life. Such efforts to extend their usefulness as 
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the foundation of new Chairs and the widening of the scope of 
teaching have not been neglected, but periods arrive when the 
wants of the times require wider and deeper reforms than the 
Universities can adapt themselves to without Parliamentary aid. 
Such a period is the present time, when we are promised a new 
Universities Act, and . such another epoch came in the years 
before 1858. 

The agitation for the improvement of the Universities at 
that time led to the passing of Lord Advocate Inglis' Act of 
1858, which fixed the future constitution of the Scottish 
Universities, but left to an Executive Committee named in its. 
1 4th section, the framing of Ordinances to regulate studies, 
graduation, revenues, election of officers, and all the details of 
the life of the Universities. The Commissioners were, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earls of Mansfield and Haddington, Lords Colon- 
say and Moncreiff, Lord Justice-Clerk Inglis, Lord Ardmillan, 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William Gibson-Craig, 
Alexander Hastie, M.P., and A. Murray-Dunlop, M.P. The 
Lord Justice-Clerk, the author of the Act, was elected Chairman 
of the Commission, which, in the four-and-a-half years of its 
existence, framed many Ordinances regulating studies and 
graduation, and the distribution of the Parliamentary grant 
among the four Universities. 

The University of Edinburgh, now, for the first time in its 
history, possessed constitutional autonomy. The old powers of 
management once in the hands of the Town Council were 
abolished, and even the patronage of the seventeen Chairs 
formerly in their gift was given to the Curators. 

Now, in the familiar language of the Caleridar, the Univer- 
sity is a Corporation, consisting of a Chancellor, Rector, 
Principal, Professors, Registered Graduates and Alumni, and 
Matriculated Students; and including in its government the 
University Court, the Senatus Academicus, and the General 
Council. 
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ChANC£LLOB. 

The Chancellor is elected for life by the Qeneral CounciL 
He is the head of the University. Changes in its internal 
arrangements, proposed by the University Court, must receive 
his sanction. It is through him, or his deputy the Vice- 
chancellor, that Degrees are conferred. The Chancellor is 
President of the Qeneral Council. 

Chancellors. — Bight Hon. Lord Bbougham, elected 1859, 

died 1868. 
Right Hon. John Inglis, Lord-President of 
the Court of Session, elected 1868. 

Vice-ChaTvceUars. — Sir D. Bbewsteb, elected 1860, died 

1868. 
Sir A. Grant, Bart., elected 1868. 

LoBD Rectob. 

The Rector is elected by the Matriculated Students on the 
second Saturday after the commencement of the Winter Session. 
The term of office is three years. The Rector is President of 
the University Court. The appointments have been : — 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 1859, re-elected 1862. 

Thomas Cablyle, 1865. 

Right Hon. James Moncbeiff, 1868. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., 1871. 

The Eabl of Debet, 1874. 

The Mabquis of Habtington, 1877. 

The Eabl of Rosebeby, 1880. 

Sir Staffobd Nobthcote, 1883. 

By the Agt 31 and 32 Victoria, ch., 48, power was given to 
the University to elect a Member of Parliament. The first 
election took place in November 1868, when Dr (now Sir) 
Lyon Flayfair was chosen. He has held the seat ever since. 

The degrees conferred by the Universities are of two kinds — 
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(1.) The honorary degrees of D.D. and LL.D., given to dis- 
tinguished men honoris causa tantum, 

(2.) Degrees conferred on Alumni after examination and a 
prescribed amount of attendance on the lectures of Professors. 
These are : — 

In the Faculty of Arts, M. A. 

Divinity, B.D. 

Medicine, M.B. ; CM. ; M.D. 

Law, LL.B. ; EX. 
And "in Science," B.Sc; D.Sc. 

The Universities Act came into operation on 15th October, 
1859, but before the Curators could be appointed, Dr Lee's 
death caused a vacancy in the Principalship, and thus the Town 
Council had an opportunity of discharging, for the last time, 
their function of patrons. They appointed SiR David 
Brewster to the vacant office, and thus closed, by a brilliant 
election, their direct connection with the College. 

This eminent man of science was born at Jedburgh in 
December 1781. At the age of twelve he matriculated at 
Edinburgh, where he studied Arts and Divinity. He was 
licensed, and actually delivered one sermon, but the bent of his 
mind was not towards theology. From an early age he 
had shown a strong inclination for inquiry into physical science, 
and when Brougham, in 1799, induced him to study the inflec- 
tion of light, his real career was fixed. From then he carried 
on the course of original discovery in physical optics, on which, 
with his numerous and varied contributions to scientific litera- 
ture, his fame rests. What his position in science was, Forbes 
thus tells : ** the discoverer of the law of polarization, of biaxal 
chrystals, of optical mineralogy, and of double refraction by com- 
pression, will always occupy a foremost rank in the intellectual 
history of this age." 

Brewster was one of the chief founders of the British 
Association. In 1807 he was made LL.D. of Marischall 
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College ; in 1815 F.R.S. ; and next year the French Institute 
awarded him half their 3000 franc prize for the two most im- 
portant discoveries made in the previous two years. In 1832 
he was knighted, and in 1838 he was elected Principal of the 
United College of St Andrews, an ofiSce he held until the Town 
Council gave him the Edinburgh appointment. 

The Home Life of Sir David Brewster, by his daughter. 
Mrs Gordon, gives a most pleasing idea of his personal character. 
He died at Allerly, near Melrose, on the 10th February 1868. 

The Curators elected as his successor the present Principal, 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., who has recently told the " Story of 
the University " in great detail. 

Since the reconstitution of the University seven Chairs have 
been added to its staff. Sanskrit, founded by Dr John Muir in 
1862; Civil Engineering, by Sir David Baxter, in 1868; 
Geology, by Sir Roderick Murchison, in 1871; Political 
Economy, by the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, in 1871 ; 
Education, by the Bell Trustees, in 1876 ; Fine Arts, founded 
in 1880 by Henry and Frances Watson, in memory of their 
brother. Sir John Watson Gordon, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy; and lastly, in 1882, Celtic, from funds 
collected by the untiring enthusiasm of Professor J. S. Blackie. 

In addition to this, the Senatus have increased the teaching 
power of the University by establishing certain lectureships. 
Up to this time a lecturer on Philosophy has been appointed in 
the Faculty of Arts, while in Medicine two have been intro- 
duced, one on Mental Diseases and one on Diseases of the Eye. 

In his history of this period. Sir Alexander Grant has to do 
little else than to record a continuous and manifold triumph — a 
marvellous increase in the number of students, a still more 
remarkable increase, considering previous experiences, in the 
number of graduates, especially in Arts, and a quite extra- 
extraordinaiy flow of gifts to the University in the shape of 
bursaries, (including Thomas Carlyle's gift of his estate of 
Craigenputtock; — ** the first piece of landed property that ever 
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eame into the possession of the Senatus "), scholarships, fellow- 
ships, endowments of new Chairs, and subscriptions for new 
buildings, amounting in all, during the last twenty years, to- 
£452,000, besides £80,000 from Government for the new Medical 
School. Since 1862 the number of students has increased from 
1500 to over 3300, so that the Principal may well say that,, 
since the Commissioners left the University in 1862 settled 
under its new constitution, its prosperity has been constantly 
advancing by " leaps and bounds." 

Besides the celebration of the Tercentenary of the foundation 
of the College, only three events of general interest require to 
be noticed in this quiet and prosperous period : the establish- 
ment of the scheme of Local Examinations in 1860, the admis- 
sion, in 1869, of women to medical instruction by professors at 
hours dififerent from those at which they lectured to men, and 
the building of the new Medical School in 1874-84. 

The Local Examination Scheme, by which candidates who- 
pass examinations, conducted by means of papers sent down ta 
various local centres, get pass or honour certificates, has proved 
a great success ; but the other step, " generously but imprudently 
taken by the University," to use the Principars words, led to 
disastrous consequences. The story of the struggles of Miss 
J ex-Blake and the other ladies with the Senatus is a long and 
unpleasant one. Much bad feeling was raised and many hard 
things were said. The main point at issue — the legal powers of 
the University to confer degrees on women — was at last brought 
into the Court of Session. The judge of first instance. Lord 
Giflford, decided in favour of the pursuer. Miss Jex-Blake, but 
on appeal to the Inner House, the Court decided that the Univer- 
sity had no power to admit women to its degrees. 

The marvellous growth in the number of medical students, 
and the difficulties of finding space in the South Biidge build- 
ing for laboratories and other rooms for practical work, led the 
Senatus to appeal, in 1874, to the public for funds to build a 
new medical school. In a short time the response justified 
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them in invitiDg competitive plans from six eminent architects. 
Mr B. Bowand Anderson's design proved successful, and the 
beautiful building, now approaching completion, at the top of 
the Meadow Walk, is the result. The cost of the school, without 
the great hall, is expected to be £210,000, of which the public 
have subscribed £130,000, and Government has given £80,000. 



XUL THE TEBCEBTEITABT CELEBBATIOITS. 



Though Bollock delivered his inaugural address in the hall 
of Hamilton House on 1st October 1583, the actual work of the 
infant College did not begin till the 14th October. This latter 
date is the real birthday of the institution, and on it, in 1883, 
the University completed three hundred years of its life. 

For obvious reasons, the Senatus considered that the be- 
ginning of a session was not a convenient time for the celebration 
of the Tercentenary, and accordingly they resolved that the 
demonstration should take place in April 1884, in the recess 
between the winter and summer sessions. The days fixed upon 
are the 15th, 16th, l7th, and 18th of April. 

A large number of distinguished men are to attend the 
celebration as delegates from English, Irish, Scottish, foreign, 
and colonial Universities, educational and public bodies, literary 
and scientific societies. The occasion will be marked by the 
granting of honorary degrees to more than a hundred men of 
eminence. Of these fifteen will receiv^e the honour of D.D., 
including the Bishops of Durham, Edinburgh, and St Andrews ; 
Principals Caird, TuUoch, and Bainy ; the Dean of Peterborough, 
Canon Westcott, James Martineau, and M. de Pressens^. 
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Among the gentlemen who will be made LL.D., we find the- 
names of Browning, Lowell, Victor Canis, Cayley, Freeman, 
Clermont-Ganneau, Jowett, Lubbock, Merivale, Ernest Benan, 
Sidgwick, Seeley, Skeat, Virchow, Elze, Lesseps, Pasteur, Paget,. 
Froude, Gull, and Sir James Stephen. 

Nearly 400 guests in all have been invited to be present,, 
and for their entertainment the following Tercentenary Pro- 
gramme has been arranged : — 

Tuesday, 15th April. 

1. Ordinary University Graduation Ceremonial in the United 
Presbyterian Hall, at 11 a.m. 

2. Reception of Guests, Members of the University, and 
others, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, in 
the Museum of Science and Art, 9 p.m. 

3. Students' Torchlight Procession at 11 p.m. 

Wednesday, 16th April. 

4.' Commemoration Service in St Giles', at 11 A.M. 

5. Luncheon in the University New Buildings, by invitation 
of the Principal and the Faculty of Medicine, at 1 p.m. 

6. Students' Dramatic Entertainment in the Theatre Royal,, 
at 3 P.M. 

7. Organ Recital by Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley, in the- 
Music Class Room, at 4 p.m. 

8. Conversazione in the Hall of the University Library, 9» 

P.M. 

9. Students' Ball in the Assembly Rooms, at 10 P.M. 

Thursday, 17th April. 

10. The Tercentenary Ceremonial, in the United Presby- 
terian Hall, Castle Terrace, at 10.30 A.M., to consist of (a) Re- 
ception of Delegates from Universities and other learned bodies ; 
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(&) Honorary Degrees conferred in Divinity and Laws; (c) 
Address by Ae Chancellor of the University. 

11. Luncheon, by invitation of the President and Fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians, at 1.30 p.m. 

12. Reception by the Dean and Faculty of Advocates, in the 
Advocates' Library, at 3 P.M. 

13. Reception by the Royal Medical Society, Melbourne 
Place, at 3 p.m. 

14. Tercentenary Banquet, Drill Hall, Forrest Road, at 6.30 

P.M. 

Fkiday, 18th April. 

15. Breakfast, by invitation of the President and Fellows of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, at 10 A.M. 

Visits to Holyrood Palace, the Castle, University Buildings, 
^c, and Excursions. 

16. Students' Concert, in the Music Hall, at 2.30 p.m. 

17. Reception by the President and Council of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, at 4.30 p.m. 

Illumination in Prince's Street, and Fireworks on Castle 
£splanade, 9 to 10.30 p.m. 

18. Students' Symposium in the Drill Hall, at 10 p.m. 



! 
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XIV. STUDEUTS' SOCIETIES. 



In addition to the educative machinery proper of the 
University — the lectures of the professors, the library, and 
the practical work in the various laboratories, museums, dissect- 
ing rooms, &c. — ^a very important part in the training of its 
young men is played by various Societies that have grown up 
round the College. They yield benefits of a kind and value that 
could not be obtained in any other way. Not a few men, from 
Scott downwards, have ascribed their success in the battle of life 
quite as much to the training they got in the Royal Medical, 
the Speculative, or the Dialectic, as to the culture they acquired 
in class-room or library. As we shall see below, eflfbrts are now 
being made to increase the good influences of such extra- 
academic institutions, by applying the old principle, that 
*' union is strength." 

The oldest of these Students' Societies is the Royal Medical^ 
which was founded in the year 1737 by CuUen and other 
students in the early days of the University Medical School. 
Thirty-three years afterwards CuUen, then Professor of Physio- 
logy and President of the College of Physicians, laid the founda- 
tion stone of its hall and library. In 1778 it got a royal charter. 
Its members meet weekly to discuss papers on medical sub- 
jects. 

The Speculative Society was founded as a school of compo- 
sition and debate in 1764 by six students — Maconochie (after- 
wards Professor of Public Law), Creech (a once famous publisher), 
Bruce (afterwards Professor of Logic), Bonar, Belches, and 
M'Kenzie. Sir Walter Scott was Secretary of this Society from 
1791 to 1795. What he owes to it he testifies in his autobio- 
graphy. 

In 1833 it was resolved to associate together a number 
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of the debating societies coQuected with the College, that they 
might elect a joint president, and hold a joint meeting and de- 
bate once a year. ,The Associated Societies — ^which are yet 
separate Clubs — ^are the Dialectic, the Diagnostic, the Specula- 
tive, the Scots Law, and the Philomathic. On the 12th of 
March 1884 these Societies celebrated the jubilee of their asso- 
ciation by a dinner in the Waterloo Hotel. The chair was 
taken by Lord Reay, who delivered a most instructive address . 
on the importance of such societies as schools of discipline in 
"fair fighting," as well as arenas for the practice of public dis- 
cussion. 

With the beginning of the fourth century of the life of the 
College, there manifested themselves signs of the development 
of a new kind of life among the students. In the early days of 
the institution, when virtually the Town's College was a depart- 
ment of the Church, the discipline the students submitted to 
proceeded largely on the clerical view of life. In later years, 
when the firm and austere rule of the earlier times was relaxed, 
nothing was devised to replace the bond of union it had formed, 
and the students, as a body, had no say in the community of 
which, after all, they formed the most important part. It has 
been well said that, in the eyes of the authorities, the student 
who attended lectures faithfully, read the prescribed books, and 
strove to pass the best examination possible, was accounted so far 
to have fulfilled the whole duty of man. This ideal of a student 
is, of course, excellent as far as it goes, but the sense of a great 
want in it has given birth to a movement among the under- 
graduates fraught with influences of the highest importance on 
the student life of the future. 

What the objects of this great movement are may best be 
understood from the following article in the Scotsman of March 
7,1884:— 

" The Scottish University man has hitherto kept free of the 
smug self-complacency that distinguishes the thorough-paced 
Oxonian or Cantab. However proud he may be of his Alma 
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Mater, be does not turn an imperviously deaf ear to all sugges- 
tions that the constitution of his University, or its academic 
arrangements, are capable of improvement. For some time past 
there has been a steadily growing feeling in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity that the conditions of student-life there are not so perfect as 
they might be made. It is among the students themselves that 
this leaven has been working. They have come to the conclu- 
sion that they do not get all the good possible out of University 
study ; and they have recognised that the remedy lies very much 
in their own hands. This may be but another of the symptoms 
that have been numerous of late, that Scotland and the Scots 
are awakening to a ''sense of their own identity," as the 
precocious Kenelm Chillingly would have said. Whether Lord 
Bosebery's inspiring rectorial address on patriotism has had a 
precipitating effect may be questioned; but it is a fact that, 
within a few days of the national demonstration in favour of a 
Government Department for Scotland, the students of our 
University held their first meeting to consider ways and means 
of having their corporate existence visibly and actually recog- 
nised in the economy of the University. The upshot was, that 
a Students' Representative Council of 100 members was elected 
to organise the movement; and this body, by means of an 
executive committee of fifteen, has been energetically working 
for more than a month past. The Council had hardly been 
elected before it was called upon to vindicate its existence by 
carrying through the arrangements in connection with the 
rectorial address by Sir Stafford Northcote. But a Council 
with functions limited to the discharge of amateur policemen's 
duty, or to the organisation of mammoth torch-light processions, 
would not be important, although it might be useful. The 
students fly at higher game. These things they will do, and not 
leave the other undone. For our young men have seen visions. 
They have imagined in their hearts a possibility of making 
University life a time of intellectual and friendly intercourse 
G 
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among students, as it is in the English Universities, and they 
are endeavouring to make the possibility a reality. 

'•'At present the students at a Scottish University have little 
more cohesion among themselves than the grains of a shifting 
sand-heap. They drift into the same classes, and for an hour or 
two sit side by side ; but when the lecture is over, they fold 
their note-books, "like the Arabs their tents, and as silently* 
steal away." There is no common place of meeting, where a 
man may look upon the countenance of his friend, or hear the 
sound of a voice that must be still in the class-rooms. It does 
not require misanthropy for a man to pass through a University 
course and take his degree without knowing a single fellow- 
student more than he did on the day of his first matriculation. 
Of course, the man of energy and bonhomie is tolerably sure to 
make friendship by the force of his own activity, but he is not 
at all helped by the present conditions of University life. There 
is really little difference between private study, or private tui- 
tion, and the so-called academic life north of the Tweed. The 
absence of this fellowship and intercourse among students simply 
means the loss of one of the chief benefits of a University train- 
ing. As one of the most distinguished alumni of Edinburgh 
says in his ' John Sterling,' ' One benefit not to be dissevered 
from the most obsolete University still frequented by young, 
ingenuous, living souls, is that of manifold collision and com- 
munication with the said young souls ; which to every one of these 
coevals is undoubtedly the most important branch of breeding 
for him.' It is not an entirely new feeling, this of wanting the 
'manifold collision and communication.' Previous attempts 
have been made to supply it, but none have been very success- 
ful There are various Debating Societies, the Athletic Club, 
and the University Prayer Meeting. But their influence is re- 
stricted because their resources are limited. The Societies can- 
not have more members than their rooms can hold ; and what 
are they among so many? The Students' 'Club,' the most 
catholic attempt that has yet been made, is, in the words of its 
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Secretary, *a signal failure/ from similar reasons. A mere 
trifling with the fringe of the matter is, and must be, futile. If 
any satisfactory change is to be made, there must be action on 
the part of the students acting as a whole ; and, accordingly, 
their recently-elected Council — ^which represents the whole — is 
peculiarly well fitted for the task. 

" At a meeting of Council held on Saturday last, of which a 
report appeared in our columns, a general plan of action was 
adopted. Edinburgh is going to follow the example of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and, mutatis Tnutandis, found a University 
Union. The circumstances of a University such as Oxford and 
one such as Edinburgh are fundamentally diflferent,' and not less 
the character of the students. But Edinburgh is no longer a 
merely Scottish University ; she is cosmopolitan, and, as such, 
can adapt herself to circumstances, where these will not yield to 
her. It is proposed to build or acquire a suitable house for the 
' Union ' near the University, and this the Executive Committee 
of the Council have discovered can be done for £12,000. The 
building will contain comfortable accommodation for all the 
present University Societies, reading, writing, and smoking- 
rooms, a gymnasium, and a large hall, where general University 
debates, attended by several hundred students, can be held. 
The advantages of the plan are obvious ; and if it accomplishes 
one-half of the benefits that the English Unions have conferred 
upon Oxford and Cambridge, the Edinburgh Union will be a 
boon to the whole country. It will be a centre of active Uni- 
versity life ; men will meet with each other on common ground 
and in comfort. The different faculties will mingle in the same 
debates; and the reading and smoking rooms will promote 
friendly intercourse. And, more important even than that, the 
Union will become an intellectual focus. The best meu will be 
brought into contact, and mutually confer benefit. No one need 
be suffered to fall into the dull routine of class-work, or into the 
narrower sympathies of a single faculty. This liberal and 
catholic influence will not be confined to the Union or to Edin-- 
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burgh ; it will irradiate into the remote parishes of Scotland 
and into the distant quarters of the globe — wherever, in short, 
Edinburgh University sends a minister or a medical man. The 
University may turn out scholars ; the Union will help to equip 
them as men of the world as well ; to make good citizens as well 
as skilful physicians. The very width of the field from which 
Edinburgh draws her students is a proof of the necessity for an 
institution of the kind. Hundreds of students come to the 
northern University without a single acquaintance in Scotland ; 
the boon that a Union would confer on these is incalculable. 

" It remains, of course, to secure the wherewithal to found 
the Union. Twelve thousand pounds is not a very large sum 
to ask from the constituency that are interested in the prosperity 
of Edinburgh University. It is in reality not- a local object. 
The metropolitan University has claims upon the country. Not 
only every student, past and present ; not only all friends of 
students, past, present, and future, should be glad to show their 
interest in the project; but all patriotic Scotsmen who value 
the success and prosperity of their country must feel interested 
in an institution which will exercise an important influence on 
the youth of the country. A part cannot receive benefit without 
the whole receiving benefit. If better men and better citizens 
are made by the Union, then the whole country will reap the 
good. We do not anticipate that the students will find their 
ardour for improvement checked by want of money. But the 
immediate success of the movement will depend very much on 
the attitude of the present students. If they show themselves 
apathetic, the formation will be delayed. But if they show 
themselves interested, and willing to work heartily for the 
Union, not many months should pass before the Edinburgh 
University Union is an accomplished fact." 



We have now traced the history of the Town's College from 
its day of small things, when Bollock and Nairn began to 
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I lecture to some ninety students, onwards for three hundred 

years, to the time when 3340 under graduates sit in the class- 
rooms of the following thirty-eight professors : — 

Faculty of Arts. 

Latin, — W. Y. Sellar. 

Qreeh — S. H. Butcher. 

Mathematics. — G. Chrystal. 

Logic. — A. C. Fraser. 

Moral Phiiosophy. — H. Calderwood. 

Rhetoric and English Literature. — ^D. Masson. 

Natural Philosophy. — ^P. G. Tait. 

Practical Astronomy. — C. Fiazzi Smyth. 

Agriculture. — J, Wilson. 

Music. — Sir H. Oakeley. 

Sanskrit. — J. Eggeling. 

Civil Engvneeri/iig. — Fleeming Jenkin. 

Oeology. — J. Geikie. 

Political Economy. — J. S. Nicholson, 

Education. — S. S. Laurie. 

Fin>e Arts. — J. Baldwin Brown. 

Celtic, — D. Mackinnon. 

Faculty of Divinity. 

Divi/nUy. — R. Flint. 
Hebrew. — ^D. L. Adams. 
Church History. — ^M. C. Taylor. 
Biblical Criticism. — A. H. Charteris. 

Faculty oF' Law. 

Public Law, — J. Lorimer. 
Civil Law. — J. Muirhead. 
History. — J. Eirkpatrick. 
Scots Law. — N. Macpherson. 
Conveyancimg. — J. S. Tytler. 
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Faculty of Medicine. 

Botany, — A. Dickson. 

Physiology. — W. Rutherford. 

Practice of Physic. — T. Grainger Stewart. 

Anatomy. — W. Turner. 

Chemistry. — A. Crura Brown. 

Midwifery. — A. R. Simpson. 

Medical Jv/risprudence. — ^Douglas Maclagan. 

Natural History. — J. Cossar Ewart. 

Materia Medica. — ^T. R Eraser. 

Clinical Surgery.— T. Annandale. 

Surgery. — J. Chiene. 

General Pathology. — W. S. Greenfield. 



Finis. 
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